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PREFACE 

The prevailing idea among our young 
people seems to be that the lives of the 
early Fathers, to whom we owe so much, 
were prosaic and uninteresting, a monoto- 
nous round of psalm-singing days too 
stupid in detail to be given a moment's 
consideration in our present lively age. 
In an attempt to prove that the reverse is 
true, this book has been written. It is in 
no way intended as a history of Church 
or doctrine, these matters being only 
touched upon as they affect the story of 
John Murray. To take the romantic facts 
of his life, which set forth the simple hero- 
ism of the man, from their wordy burial 
in the old records and to put them in easy 
reading form, that our young people may 
realize that the joy and freedom of Uni- 
versalism have been ** bought with a 
price,'' is the sole aim of the author. The 
comprehensive histories by Dr. Eddy and 
others have been consulted, but Mr. Mur- 
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ray^s Autobiography, together with his 
Letters and Sketches, was the principal 
source from which the material has been 
gathered. 

Ikene C. Bees. 
Boston, November 8, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Frank Oliver Hall. 

Mrs. Ireil<6 Rees has doine us all a great 
service by condensing the Autobiography of 
John Murray into the readable book which 
follows, withdut sacrificing vitality to brevity. 
Mr. Frank Sanborn pronounced the Murray 
autobiography one of the most interesting 
books he had ever read. But even an inter- 
esting book, in order to command attention 
in these busy days, must be brief. We have 
no time to spend in reading pages that could 
be condensed into paragraphs. 

It is an astonishing fact that with the 
increased facilities for economizing time we 
seem to have less time than our forefathers 
had without these facilities. If some prophet 
had foretold to John Murray that within a 
century men would make in six hours the 
journey from New York to Boston whaqh took 
Mm six days, that the trip across the Atlantic 
which cost him a month would be accomplish- 
ed in five days, that men would be talking to 
each other over hundreds of miles of space as 
easily as he spoke to his wife across the break- 
fast table, that by the increase of labor-saving 
machinery one man would be able to do the 
work of a hundred in his day, he would im- 
mediately have said, "When that time comes 
people will have leisure for everything worth 
while." 

xi 
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What are the facts? The fact is that 
where Murray had time to travel on horse- 
back and by stage-coach back and forth over 
New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, preaching innumerable ser- 
moiis, sometimes hours long, and people had 
plenty of time to listen, now one sermon a 
week, twenty minutes long, "with a leaning 
toward mercy," seems to be all that a preacher 
can deliver or a congregation endure. In 
deference to our lack of time Mrs. Rees has 
condensed a very long boojc into a very 
short one. People who want to know some- 
thing about Murray, and know it quickly, 
shoidd be grateful. 

But wBy should any one want to 
know about John Murray? Was he a great 
thfeologian? No. A great author? No. A 
gireat organizer? No. A great qrator? Well, 
let us rather say a powerful and persuasive 
speaker. It is for none of these reasons that 
we celebrate his arrival in America. He was 
a pioneer of religious liberty and a fearless 
advocate of one idea. He preached the all- 
encompassing and inexhaustible love of God. 
That was his constant theme. He played the 
changes on thjat theme through every possible 
key. It was not a popular theme. To pro- 
claim it cost him much. He ensured perse- 
cution and social ostracism. In order to 
proclaim his message it became necessaiy for 
him to stand f o!r the personal liberty of any 
man to spteak what seemed to him to be true. 
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He did nipt stai% out as a ch^mpioti o( religious 
liberty, but bp became sb by force of circum- 
stances. By insisting upon has own right, he 
achieved laxger libei%^ for us all. We hojnor 
him for hjis insistence upon a great truth. We 
honor him for his achievement pf a great 
right. He was a pioiieer, and as such we pay 
him the tribute of our affection and re- 
spect. 

Like mort pioneers, he was a sturdy, 
self-reliant and rugged personality. His epi- 
taph was written by Paul, and is about the only 
epitaph that a real m^ would wish to h^ave 
inscribed on his tomb-stone: "I have fought 
a good fight." He was a good fighter. He 
never sought entrance to a quarrel, but being 
in, he bore himself so that his opponents might 
beware of him. Indeed, as his biography 
shows, one of the criticisms often hurled 
against Um was that he tried to agree with 
his adversary quickly while he was in the way 
with him. He sought grounds of union 
rather than antagonism. He preferred to raise 
the question. Wherein do we think alike? 
rather than, Wherein do we differ? He did 
not like tags. When others pinned one on 
him he wore it bravely as a badge of hdnor. 
He loved people, all kinds and conditions of 
people, and he coveted th^ir affection in re- 
turn. But he loved one thing more than the 
love of men, that is the love of God. He be- 
lieved that God^s other name is Love. He 
was convinced that the light which shone out 
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of darkness had shined in his heart to reveal 
the glory of the love of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. So he preached the love of God, 
without admixtm^ of hate dr anger or any 
evil thing. Every idea that antagonized th^s 
one truth he rejected. Every idea that coin- 
cided with tbfs one truth he accepted. Be- 
cause he (Wuld not say^ "Gdd is love," and 
"God predestined the majority of man- 
kind to everlasting Hell," at the same time, 
he contented hiimelf with saying, *'God is 
love." 

Over and over again he said it. He 
searched the Scriptures to find confirmation 
of this truth. He searched the Scriptures to 
find satisfactory explajiation for statements 
that seemed to contradict this affirmation. 
Sometimes his explanations were far-fetched 
and fantastic. There was no "higher criti- 
cism" in his day. Biblical schoku^hip was 
crude in comparison with what it is in our 
time. Much of his theology would make 
learned theologians to-day smile. But it is 
interesting and astonishing to note how close 
he came to what men now see to be trlie when 
all the light he had to go by shone from one 
proposition: "God is love." He was a pioneer 
exploring an uncharted wilderness. He found 
his way by the light of one flaming torch, 
the glowing, gleaming, illuminating love of 
God. We honor him as a pioneer in the 
proclamation to America of this one revolu- 
tionizing religious truth. God is Love, all- 
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encompassing, all-conquering, inexhaustible, 
never-ending Love. 

But the Christian world was not ready to 
receive this truth in all its content. Murray- 
believed in retribution and preached it, plainly 
and emphatically. But he thought that the 
punishments wMch God inflicts for sin are 
dictated by the same motive which prompts a 
good parent to punish a disobedient child. 
The parent loves his child even wh^n he 
punishes him; God loves sinners even while 
He afflicts thfem, afflicts them, indeed, because 
He loves them. But Murray could not make 
everlasting misery consistent with the love 
of God. So he rejected it, and those who be- 
lieved in everlasting misery rejected him. 

These people conscientiously believed 
that Murray's preaching would do harm, 
encourage immorality, rob mankind of a 
prime motive for right living. So they tried 
to silence him. First thi^ ostracised him, 
but a few stood by him and he went on preach- 
ing. Then they threatened him. But he 
was not a man to be easily frightened, and he 
went on preaching. Then they mobbed him, 
tlH^w stones through church windows, antici- 
pated the science of modem warfare by trying 
to asphyxiate his coi^egation as well as 
himself with poison gases. But Murray went 
on preaching. Then they prosecuted him 
according to law and undertook to compel 
him and his followers to pay for the support 
of the very church that was persecuting them; 
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they tried to send Murray to jail for acting as 
a Christian minister when no bishop or other 
ecclesiastic had laid hands upon his head. 
Murray went on preaching. Some of his 
followers saw their goods sold at auction for 
the support of the established church. One 
was cast into prison. Murray went on preach- 
ing. 

It was then that he made his splendid 
fight for religious liberty. He and his associ- 
ates insisted upon their right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences; they asserted aiid maintained their 
right to support a church of their own choos- 
ing. They fought this question through the 
courts; they fought it through the legislature. 
The eyes of the whole country were upon them. 
Th^ had the sympathy of Thomap Jefferson 
and other lovers of liberty. And they won. 
Of course they won. This would not be 
America if they had been defeated. It was a 
lovely fight for a worthy cause, and they won 
liberty not only for themselves but for us and 
all Americans who shall come after us. 

In the mean time Murray went on preach- 
ing, sometimes in a church, often in a school- 
house or bam, frequently in the open air. 
His idea of a vacation was to throw his saddle 
bags on a horse and make a preaching tour 
from Gloucester to Philadelphia. He es- 
tablished the First Independent Church of 
Gloucester. He might have called it the 
First Independent Church of America. It 
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was a free church, a democratic church, a 
people's church, the pioneer of hundreds of 
free, independent, democratic churches under 
many ecclesiastical names that have been 
established since. But let us not forget that 
liberty always has to be achieved. Some one 
has to fight for it. Murray and his associates 
helped to achieve religious liberty for us all. 
Let us be grateful. 

Such are the reasons why you ought to 
know something about John Murray and to 
that end read tbis book. 

And yet — ^and yet— the reading will be 
of little value if it be simply the amusement 
of an idle hour. This book is put in your 
hands not merely that you maybeentertained, 
but that the spirit of John Murray may quick- 
en you also with a great desire to be a pioneer. 
Men and women who are tlae church which 
grew up around the preaching and the per- 
sonality of John Murray, are we not shsuneful 
laggards compared witib the sturdy man who 
landed at Bamegat a hundred and fifty years 
ago? It is time we realized that the only 
way in which we can pay our debt to the past 
is to pay it to the future. The only justifica- 
tion for the existence of the Universalist 
Church to-day is that we who are its fellow- 
ship shall continue to be pioneers, moving 
steadily in advance of the army of progress, 
taking our share of hardship as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 
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"Has the night desoenided? 
Was the road of late so toilsome? Did we stop dis- 
couraged nodding on our way? 
Yet a passing hour I yield you, in your tracks to pause 
oblivious, 

Pioneers! O pioneersi 

'Till the sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call — ^hark! how loud and 

dear I hear it wind. 
Swift! to the head of the army! swift! spring to your 
places! 

Pioneers! pioneers!" 



THE CORNER STONE 

Chapter I 

JOHN ABRIVBS 

If the father of John Murray could have 
known when he first looked with so much 
joy in the face of his baby son on the morn- 
ing of December 10, 1741, that the boy 
would be known to future generations 
across the sea as a prophet of any such 
''wild and infamous doctrine'^ as XJniver- 
salism, his grief and indignation would 
have known no bounds. 

The Murrays lived in Alton, a small town 
of Hampshire, England, about eighteen 
miles from South Hampton, and forty-eight 
from London. Mr. Murray was an Episco- 
palian, his wife a Presbyterian, but there 
was little to choose between them as both 
were rigid Calvinists, strict believers in the 
two most dreadful doctrines of the time, 
''election'' and "the damnation of unbap- 
tized infants.'' 

After the fashion of good English wives, 
1 
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Mrs. Murray held that her husband should 
rule in matters religious as in all else, 
and John was early baptized at his home by 
an Episcopal minister. In all probability 
some sudden illness alarmed his parents, as 
it was customary to defer this ceremony 
until the child could be received at the altar. 
He was scarcely two when his baby sister 
was taken to the church for baptism and 
at the same time he was formally presented 
to the congregation. The rector held him 
in his arms during the consecration prayer 
and at its conclusion John spoke his first 
word, a perfectly audible *^Amen.*' A 
confused murmur of astonishment and ap- 
proval stirred the kneeling congregation 
and his gratified parents sobbed aloud. 
His behavior on this occasion was long 
spoken of as a sign of God*s favor and a 
happy omen of future usefulness, especially 
as for some time he spoke no other intel- 
ligible word. 

John seems to have been a vigorous, so- 
ciable little fellow, fond of outdoor life, and 
naturally of a merry disposition, which was 
all wrong from a Calvinistic point of view. 
Fears and melancholy were alone consid- 
ered acceptable to the eighteenth century 
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God. One of the foremost ministers of the 
time once remarked that he would rather be 
in the company of ten thousand demons 
than ten laughing persons. This sentiment 
found favor with Mr. Murray, who en- 
deavored to early impress his lively boy 
with its truth. He regarded his son with 
great pride and affection but treated him 
with such severity that the child feared 
rather than loved him. John ^^ studiously 
avoided his presence and richly enjoyed his 
absence.'^ 

He was considered far too fond of play 
to give the proper attention to study, yet at 
the age of six he could read the Bible, 
though not always correctly. He had a 
clever way of filling up the gaps made by 
unpronounceable words with ideas of his 
own. On rare occasions his father would 
smile at this adroitness but more often John 
was brought to a sense of his shortcomings 
by a staggering blow on the ear. 

His father's gloomy religious teachings 
soon began to fill him with terror. When 
he was ten years old he suffered with the 
fear of eternal torment and his father re- 
joiced in his sufferings as a sign that he 
was elected of God to eternal life. There 
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were periods when his spirits ran away 
with him and he forgot his fear of the rod 
in this world and never ending misery in 
the next long enough to indulge in some 
innocent frolic. He was made to repent 
with floods of tears and promises never 
more to oflFend his father or his father *s 
God. He dared not say **my God/* as 
such a remark, should he not chance to be 
one of God's elect, would make his predica- 
ment in the next world many times worse, 
if that were possible. 

John had three brothers and five sisters 
whom he dearly loved, a proof of the un- 
common sweetness of his disposition, since 
they were used as a spur to incite him to 
still greater eflFort to righteousness. If he 
failed to be a sober-minded, pious little boy, 
he would, by example, drag them down to 
perdition with himself. To be responsible 
for seven souls besides his own was a 
heavy burden for small shoulders. *'I had 
nothing to hope and everything to fear both 
from my Creator and from my father,** he 
said, pathetically. 

When John was ten the Murrays re- 
moved to Ireland. Mr. Murray decided to 
leave in advance of the family and little 
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John, who dreaded going anywhere with 
him, was selected as his companion. The 
boy speedily forgot his fear in the delights 
of travel and enjoyed the experience with 
small regard to future consequences. He 
was so lively in London that his father was 
in continual dread of losing him and 
doubled his watchful severity which only 
quickened John's desire to make good use 
of any scraps of liberty that fell to him. 

They left London in April, 1751, and at 
Pill, five miles from ^Bristol, John came 
near ending his career. His spirit of ad- 
venture led him to climb into and loosen a 
boat which was attached to one of the 
wharves. He had no intention of going 
more than a short distance from the shore, 
but the Bristol Eiver is very rapid and the 
force of the current whirled him into the 
channel. Fortunately the tide was at flood 
and the boat was borne swiftly up the river 
instead of towards the sea. After a very 
harrowing experience he passed close to a 
large flat-bottomed boat anchored in mid- 
stream. To this he succeeded in making 
fast. There he stayed in safety until mid- 
night, more fearful of his father's indigna- 
tion than of the swift flowing river. His 
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cries finally attracted the attention of some 
men on the shore. They rowed out to in- 
vestigate and took him back to his lodgings. 
The grief of his father, who had given him 
up for lost, was changed to wrath and John 
saw with dismay the preparations for 
speedy punishment. The tender-heari;ed 
landlady successfully interfered in his be- 
half, saying that he had been punished 
enough. John never forgot this kindness 
and years afterwards when he revisited 
England took great trouble to search her 
out. 

Mr. Murray and John were detained in 
Pill three weeks waiting for a favoring 
wind, three weeks more at Minehead, and 
still another three at Milford Haven. 
Thus they were more than nine weeks in 
making a passage which could now be made 
in almost the same number of hours. In- 
stead of reaching Ireland in season to pre- 
pare for the rest of the family, they were 
barely in time to welcome them. 

John^s maternal grandmother, a widow, 
in easy circumstances, lived at Cork where 
the family was well known and respected. 
Mr. Murray took a house in the vicinity and 
for a while all went well. 
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About this time the Methodists appeared 
in Ireland and Mr. Murray was among the 
first to espouse their cause. He liked their 
fervor and activity but did not at once join 
them because they were not Calvinists. 
His whole time was now given up to re- 
ligion. His neighbors called him a saint 
and he was the only person in Cork the 
Methodists considered truly pious. 

There was something particularly attrac- 
tive in Methodism to John's lively, en- 
thusiastic spirit. He liked the element of 
sociability in their worship, a strong point 
of objection with his father. ^^They 
preached often in the streets, they had pri- 
vate societies for young people, sweet sing- 
ing and a vast deal of it, with an amazing 
variety of tunes." To a child who had no 
amusements, all this was ^^ beyond expres- 
sion charming. '^ 

Before long Mr. Murray's health began 
to fail rapidly, his physicians agreeing that 
he had an incurable lung trouble. As he 
grew weaker his religious vigilance for his 
family increased. He was determined to 
leave every soul of them firmly grounded in 
his own particular ideas. Since he could 
not keep his children from school, they nee- 
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essarily mingled with others and caught 
words and habits which he lost no time in 
correcting with great severity. 

When John was twelve the Murrays lost 
almost everything they possessed in a fire 
which burned their house to the ground. 
Mr. Murray nearly sacrificed his life in res- 
cuing the sleeping baby, having just crossed 
the threshold with the child in his arms 
when the roof fell. 

As long as he was physically able, Mr. 
Murray arose at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, summer and winter. The most of the 
time till six he spent in prayer and medita- 
tion. At six the family was called. John 
as the eldest was ordered into retirement 
for prayer. The child was not always in 
prayerful mood and when his father was 
not with him the time was occasionally 
spent in other ways. This deceit never 
failed to torment his tender conscience the 
rest of the day. When the family had 
gathered, John read a chapter in the Bible 
which was followed by a long prayer from 
his father. Then came breakfast and the 
children were sent to school. At night the 
family again came together for devotions. 
The conduct of the children was examined 
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and their faults punished, John, as an ex- 
ample to the rest, being dealt with the most 
severely. Sometimes Mrs. Murray tear- 
fully interceded for the boy but her hus- 
band invariably responded in the lan- 
guage of Solomon, ^^If thou beat him with a 
rod, he shall not die.'^ There could be no 
more pitiful illustration of the doctrines of 
the time than this stem but secretly affec- 
tionate father, making the boyhood of his 
best loved child a torment that he might 
save him from eternal misery. Bible read- 
ing and prayer closed the day. 

This was the story of an ordinary week 
day. Sunday was a real tragedy to the 
children, * * a day much to be dreaded, ' ' John 
says. They were awakened at dawn to 
lengthy private devotions and a hastily 
eaten breakfast. The shutters were tightly 
closed, light being admitted only from the 
back of the house. No noise without could 
bring any of the family to the window. 
Not a word was spoken except on religious 
topics. All who could read, children and 
servants, had their allotted Bible chapters. 
Then came family prayers, after which 
John read aloud *^ Baxter's Saints' Ever- 
lasting Rest." Poor Mrs. Murray was in 
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terror lest the younger children should 
grow uneasy and interrupt. 

At the melancholy tolling of the hell the 
family proceeded to church in solemn pro- 
cession. John, walking beside his father, 
was commanded to keep his eyes straight 
forward and not let them ** wander to van- 
ity.'' 

In the church he sat barricaded by the 
paternal elbow and found for his parents 
the Psalm, the Epistle, the Gospel and the 
collects for the day. Any inattention was 
vigilantly noted for punishment. 

On the return from church John was sent 
to his room for prayerful meditation. 
When he came out, the chapter from which 
the preacher had taken his text was read 
and he was questioned about the sermon. 
Generally he could repeat part of it. Din- 
ner was hastily eaten in silence. No one 
was permitted to go out of doors. The 
family read the Bible or religious books till 
time for afternoon service, from which they 
returned to further private devotions, read- 
ings and examinations. An extended fam- 
ily prayer closed the longest and dreariest 
day of the week. Friends and neighbors 
of the Murrays often united with them in 
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the evening exercises. As Mr. Murray's 
health declined such Sundays resulted in 
great fatigue but he counted all physical 
sufferings caused by religious zeal as an 
honor. 

One melancholy day when John, assisted 
to his conclusion by his father's rod, had 
been made bitterly sorry for some childish 
frolic, he retreated sobbing to his room and 
then upon his knees kissed the Bible to 
make his vow of repentance more binding. 
Within a few hours he was taken to hear a 
violent preacher who chanced to select for 
his text ^^ Swear not at all.'' The sermon 
thoroughly convinced poor John that he 
had committed a grave offense in making 
his vow to be good ; that even such a simple 
expression as **Upon my word" was a 
crime against God. Was ever a poor child 
more tormented by deserving parents and 
zealous ministers? Even the usual solace 
of childhood was denied him for he could 
not expect consolation by confiding in 
either father or mother. No wonder that 
in later life he referred to Universalism as 
the ** Sunshine of God's presence." 

This sermon made such an enduring im- 
pression that for a long period he remained 
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**a good boy.^' He gave up play entirely, 
his one recreation being work in his grand- 
mother's beautiful garden. She arranged 
that he spend all his spare time as her as- 
sistant and the days which followed were 
among the happiest of his life. Unfortu- 
nately, his father found it necessary to re- 
move from the neighborhood, and the gar- 
den bloomed no more for him. 

Near his new home was an Academy of 
high reputation. The principal, an Episco- 
pal clergyman, took a great fancy to John 
and offered to take him into his home to ed- 
ucate as his son, promising to send him 
later to a university. It was a great op- 
portunity, but Mr. Murray refused it, fear- 
ing for the boy's eternal salvation if de- 
prived of his guidance. 

John had one friend at the Academy 
whom he dearly loved, though he was given 
small opportunity to be with him. Hearing 
that he was to leave town on a Sunday 
morning John stayed from church to make 
a farewell call. Mr. Murray was ill at 
home, but one of his friends took pains to 
report John's absence from meeting. The 
chastisement which followed did not pre- 
vent his running away shortly afterwards 
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to see a review of soldiers. He went with- 
out food all day and took supper with some 
hospitable cottagers who invited him to join 
them. It was the sweetest meal he ever 
ate, he said, and afterward he went home 
cheerfully to take his whipping, considering 
the joys of the day well worth it. 

Mr. Murray finally joined the Method- 
ists. John Wesley became a frequent and 
honored visitor at the house. He differed 
on certain doctrinal points from Mr. Mur- 
ray but revered and loved him. John, he 
treated with distinguished attention, hisi 
one fear being that he had * imbibed his 
father ^s damnable Calvinistic principles.'^ 

Nevertheless, he was willing to take the 
risk of giving him a class of forty boys to 
instruct. John was then scarcely fourteen, 
but seems to have been equal to the situa- 
tion. He led them in singing and in prayer 
and catechized them severely on religious 
matters much after the manner of his 
father. Such religious devotion in one so 
young attracted much attention. John be- 
came a shining light and even reverend, 
gray haired men sought his society. He 
was referred to as the wonderful ** child of 
much watching and earnest prayer. '^ To 
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his proudly pious father these remarks 
were very flattering. John himself felt so 
complaisant under the universal praise that 
his father felt a warning necessary. 

** You now, my dear/' said he, ** think you 
know everything but when you really obtain 
superior information you will be convinced 
that you know nothing.*' 

Although the Murrays did not withdraw 
from the Episcopal communion, their 
strong friendship for Mr. Wesley and their 
activity in Methodism aroused the ire of 
the Episcopal rector. John had a disquiet- 
ing way of asking embarrassing questions 
when he attended the confirmation class 
which contributed to the irritation of his 
pastor. So provoked was the worthy man 
that he failed to inform John of the date of 
the confirmation. John learned of it, how- 
ever, at the last moment and created quite 
a sensation by presenting himself at the 
altar while the service was in progress. 
The bishop was too well pleased with 
John's answers to his questions to pay any 
heed to the rector's whispered protest that 
John was a Methodist, and he was con- 
firmed with the others. 



Chapter IE 

NEW FBIBNDS APPEAB 

About this time Mr. Little, a man of 
great wealth and position, joined the Meth- 
odists. As he had been a violent opposer 
there was great rejoicing, and the Murrays 
in particular received him with open arms. 
The two families became so intimate that 
they spent a portion of each day together. 
John and Mr. Little's second son were in- 
separable companions, even to the point of 
arousing the jealousy of the elder brother. 

Mr. Little and his wife equaled the Mur- 
rays in religious zeal. Although well along 
in years, they used to rise at four o'clock 
in the depth of winter and go about sum- 
moning the neighbors to attend the morn- 
ing service, which was at five the year 
round. Mr. Murray was often unable to 
attend but John was always present and the 
Littles were delighted with his zeal. 

Association with this family added much 
to John's happiness. Mr. Little had a 
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large library of standard works and John 
was free to feast at will upon these hitherto 
forbidden fruits. They made a pleasing 
change from the perpetual diet of ^* Bax- 
ter's Saints' Best/' to which he had been 
treated since infancy. He thought it the 
part of prudence, however, to say nothing 
to his father of this new source of pleasure. 

It was at Mrs. Little's that John met a 
Miss Dupee, who was paying the family a 
long visit. She was over twenty-five and a 
Methodist with a reputation for great piety. 

Unusually short of stature, sallow of 
complexion, large of feature and with a dis- 
agreeable cast in the eye, the lady's claims 
to beauty were few. The boys were in the 
parlor when she arrived but slipped out as 
soon as possible. They talked her over and 
decided with the remorseless cruelty of 
youth that she was just about the plainest 
person they had ever seen and that they 
were both too busy to give her much atten- 
tion. In compensation for an unattractive 
face, she had a sweet voice and a charm- 
ing manner, a combination which amply 
avenged her with the boys, for inside of 
three weeks they both fancied themselves 
violently in love with her. Neither guessed 
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the plight of the other but attributed sighs, 
groans and melancholy looks to religious 
fervor. 

At last John confessed to his friend and 
was dismayed to hear a like confession 
from him. He was sure the end had come 
to their friendship but young Little de- 
clared that since John had been the first to 
mention his love, he had the prior right to 
the young lady. John was equally gener- 
ous. He embraced his friend, exclaiming 
with tears, *^No, my noble-hearted friend, 
never will I accept such a sacrifice. ' ' They 
decided since they could not tell for which 
of them ^Hhe heavenly Father had de- 
signed this treasure,'^ that each should 
have an equal chance to win her affections, 
wisely leaving the final decision with the 
lady herself. 

The ardent John soon wrote her a letter 
full of his boyish love. He did not dare en- 
trust it to a servant lest it fall into the 
hands of his father, whose anger he feared 
even more than the lady^s ^*No.'^ One 
Wednesday night returning from meeting 
he found a chance to slip it into her hand, 
begging that she read it in secret. Miss 
Dupee must have been something of a 
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coquette for she gave him an eloquent look 
and a pressure of the hand which sent him 
to the seventh heaven of delight. From 
then until Friday evening he kept away 
from Mr. Little ^s and scarcely ate or slept. 
He never dreamed that she would betray 
his confidence, least of all to the one he most 
dreaded; but the lady chose, instead of 
sending her answer direct to John, to en- 
close it in a letter to his father. 

John entered the house that Friday night 
with more than his usual dread of his 
father's presence and his fears were well 
grounded. He found the family assembled 
and Mr. Murray in a state of truly awful 
wrath. 

*^Come hither, sir,'' he thundered, and 
beginning a slow search of his pockets, dur- 
ing which his son stood a trembling culprit 
before him, finally brought forth and un- 
folded a letter which John instantly recog- 
nized as his own to Miss Dupee. Mr. Mur- 
ray read it aloud with contemptuous com- 
ments which cut like lashes and sent the boy 
from his presence humiliated and angry, 
but completely cured of his fancied love. 
At the moment he detested his father, Miss 
Dupee, and himself. Mrs. Murray felt 
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keenly for him but dared not interfere. He 
fled for sympathy to his friend Little, whose 
indignation rivaled his own. That Miss 
Dupee was suflSciently honorable to mention 
the matter to no one but his father, some- 
what softened John's bitterness toward 
her. 

This episode served to bind the young 
men more closely together and there fol- 
lowed a period of happy companionship 
which was abruptly brought to a close by 
the sudden illness and death of young Lit- 
tle. It was a severe blow to John and he 
was ** beyond expression wretched.'' **A 
gloomy religion makes death horrible!" he 
wrote in his diary. 

While the grief was still fresh, the re- 
maining son of Mr. Little was stricken with 
a similar fever and his death soon followed. 
John himself contracted the disease and 
was dangerously ill for many weeks. On 
his recovery, the Littles seemed to have 
transferred to him the love they had lav- 
ished on their sons, hardly allowing him out 
of their sight. They ended by asking the 
privilege of adopting him, but, as before, 
Mr. Murray could not bear the thought of 
losing his authority over John. He felt 
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that Mr. Little *s wealth would give the boy 
indulgences which would surely lead to his 
ruin. The offer was so tactfully refused, 
however, that no offense was given. In- 
deed, the Littles held such an opinion of 
Mr. Murray's wisdom and piety that they 
would not have presumed to censure any 
decision he might make. 

A religious melancholy, suflScient to de- 
light the most austere, now took complete 
possession of John. He gave up every- 
thing to devote himself to his father and 
went nowhere and did nothing without his 
sanction. The two spent hours together in 
prayer and conversation. They drew 
nearer to each other in these last months 
than in all the previous years. Yet even 
so, John confessed that Jbis feeling was one 
of reverential awe rather than affection. 

Mr. Murray continued to conduct family 
prayers, though sometimes his voice was so 
weak as to be scarcely audible. On Good 
Friday he called the family and servants 
together to tell them the end was near. 
After beseeching the children to obey John 
as the elder brother, and the one he had ap- 
pointed to take his place, he asked John to 
conduct family prayer that he might have 
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the joy of hearing him before he died. Di- 
vided between grief and his still dominant 
fear that he would fail to satisfy his father, 
John dropped to his knees by the bedside 
opposite his weeping mother, and with 
groans sobbed out his petition. At its con- 
clusion his father exclaimed, **Now, 
Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, '^ and 
with his hands upon his son's bowed head 
gave his blessing. John would have 
watched by the bedside all night, but his 
father dismissed him with, **Go to rest and 
the God of your fathers be ever with you.** 
These were the last words John heard him 
speak. Before dawn he had passed away. 

At once the house was thronged with 
weeping friends, for Mr. Murray was not 
only esteemed as a saint in the community, 
but was sincerely beloved by his neighbors. 
In Ireland it is the custom to watch by the 
dead till burial, and at Mr. Little's sugges- 
tion, continued services of prayer and 
preaching were held day and night in the 
house till the funeral, the time being appor- 
tioned among friends, John taking his share 
with the older men. 

With his father's death, John's entire 
feeling towards him changed. He suffered 
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the keenest remorse for having ever re- 
belled against his rigid discipline, and he 
assumed the guidance and correction of his 
brothers and sisters in a manner which 
produced stubborn rebellion in a very brief 
time. Matters came to a crisis when he 
tried by a severe whipping to restore his 
next younger brother to the narrow path 
of virtue from which John deemed he had 
wandered. Mrs. Murray was appealed to 
and took time for consideration. That 
evening she gathered the children around 
the father's vacant chair and with gentle 
reproof called to their remembrance his dy- 
ing injunction, committing them to the care 
of their elder brother as the head of the 
household. Her wise words brought a 
peace to the little family which was un- 
broken as long as they remained together. 
Shortly after his father's death, John 
was able to gain possession of an estate, 
part of his mother's patrimony, which had 
fraudulently been taken from the family 
some time before. This good fortune re- 
lieved them from further financial anxiety. 
Their new home was attractive and sur- 
rounded by ample grounds which John de- 
lighted to improve. The entire family 
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were happy and contented, receiving and 
making many visits. They were so alto- 
gether comfortable that John^s conscience 
gave him many a twinge. The sighs and 
groans and abundant tears which would be 
so many proofs of righteousness were all 
absent. 



Chapter HI 

THE PABTING OF THE WAYS 

The intimacy with the Littles continued 
and when the proper interval after Mr. 
Murray's death had passed, Mr. Little, who 
was now an old man, again asked John to 
live with him. It was distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned, and Mrs. Murray, 
to whom John left the decision, readily con- 
sented. 

This step of Mr. Little's aroused the 
jealousy of certain of his relatives, partic- 
ularly of some nephews, who had hoped that 
one of them would be chosen as his heir. 
They strove without success to prejudice 
him against John, and every act and word 
which could be construed into wrong was 
reported and lost nothing in the telling. 

As the months went by, John met many 
traveling preachers and often went on 
short missionary journeys with them. Mr. 
Little approved of these trips and abun- 
dantly supplied him with money. On one 
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occasion when he stopped at his mother's 
to say good-by, he discovered that his purse 
had been filled with gold instead of the 
usual silver. Without mentioning his in- 
tention, he returned at once to tell Mr, Lit- 
tle, who smilingly said, **I meant to give 
you gold; use it well/' 

It so happened that a nephew of Ijilr. Lit- 
tle was calling on Mrs. Murray when 
John opened the purse. He lost no time in 
reporting to his uncle, with many sighs and 
uproUings of the eyes, that John had just 
made off hurriedly with gold which had un- 
doubtedly been given him by mistake. Mr. 
Little hugely enjoyed his nephew's discom- 
fiture when he learned the truth. John 
confessed that he brought not a shilling of 
that money home. *'I was never suf- 
ficiently sensible of the value of money to 
retain it in my possession," he said. 

It was during one of these journeys that 
he preached his first real sermon. The 
minister he accompanied took his arm and 
without warning led him into the tempo- 
rary pulpit which had been erected. There 
he left him, taking a seat himself in the con- 
gregation. John made the best of a diffi- 
cult situation, and preached a good sermon. 
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After this his services were in demand both 
at home and abroad, and he became quite 
famous in his small world, to the infinite 
delight of his mother and Mr. Little. His 
success increased the envy of his old ene- 
mies and added to them certain religious 
rivals. These made themselves busy in 
carrying to John Wesley tales of John's 
Calvinistic beliefs. Mr. Wesley's old 
fears with regard to the doctrinal princi- 
ples of the Murrays revived. A watch was 
set over John that his speeches and sermons 
might be reported at headquarters. Young 
and unsuspecting, he was no match for his 
crafty enemies. The matter was not im- 
proved by his habit of confiding everything 
that happened to his trusted friends. 
They in turn brought to him every story^ 
afloat. Shortly he was distressed and as- 
tonished to find that his own confidences 
were town talk. These troubles, however, 
were only passing clouds. 

John's absences from home began to in- 
crease, not only because of his religious 
duties, but from his fondness for society. 
He had great charm of manner and his flow 
of spirits, when he was not thrown into 
melancholy by his dismal doctrines, made 
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him much sought after. Mr. Little ob- 
jected to these diversions and John felt 
hurt. Mrs. Little and her daughter Anna 
acted as peacemakers, but he continued to 
grow restive under the restraints placed 
upon him. One evening when he returned, 
he found that all the family but Anna had 
retired. She wept bitterly as she told him 
of Mr. Little ^s anger at his absence that 
evening. She begged him to yield to her 
father's wishes and remain at home with 
them. John comforted her as best he could 
and was in the act of kissing her hand when 
the door opened and Mr. Little came in. 

*'So, sir,*' he exclaimed, his face flush- 
ing with anger, and without another word 
he led Anna from the room. There was 
no sleep for John during the rest of the 
night. 

The next mqming he had a long and af- 
fecting talk with Mrs. Little. She had been 
a second mother to him, and rather than 
give further pain, he promised that in fu- 
ture his evenings should be devoted to the 
family. 

For some months he firmly held to this 
resolve but Mr. Little was exacting in his 
demands, and a great longing to get away 
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to England where he might enjoy personal 
liberty began to grow in Mm. He again be- 
gan to make outside engagements till grad- 
ually most of his evenings were spent 
abroad. Mr. Little, his wife, and daugh- 
ters sat silent around the evening lamp, till 
Mr. Little would say with anger, ** Where 
is our young gentleman to-night I Any so- 
ciety but ours!'* Then heavily sighing, 
**Well, let us go to bed. It will be late be- 
fore he returns.'^ On his part, John felt 
that Mr. Little *s fault finding was unrea- 
sonable and selfish ; since his time was em- 
ployed either in religious work or in the 
most innocent relaxations, he saw no rea- 
son for censure. 

It was now that he began to refer to some 
higher Power than his own will which di- 
rected his steps, leading him in paths he 
would never have voluntarily chosen. No 
man ever had greater belief in the direc- 
tion of a Divine Providence, and no man 
ever had greater justification for such l^e- 
liei, in the events of a strange life. 

There was every reason to induce him to 
yield to the will of his patron and remain 
quietly in Ireland leading the life of a pros- 
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perous gentleman— or preacher — should 
he choose. He was the chosen heir of a 
man of wealth and position. As the dis- 
penser of Mr. Little's fortune, he would be 
a power in the community and church, a 
decided help to his brothers and sisters^ 
and the crowning glory of his mother's 
not too happy life. To cast all this aside 
was to cause her bitter disappointment and 
grief. In addition, he loved and respected 
his adopted father and felt keenly that in 
failing to yield to his wishes, he was act- 
ing an ungracious part towards one who 
had loaded him with benefits. He longed 
unmistakably to do this thing — ^it was best 
and right — ^but stronger than his prudent 
reasoning was the urgent command of the 
Spirit, **Go forth.'' 

The desire for England became irre- 
sistible. Soon there was an open rupture 
with Mr. Little and one night John firmly 
announced his intention of leaving Ireland. 
He suflfered sharply in resisting the appeal 
of Mrs. Little and her daughters for whom 
he had a sincere regard. Why it was not 
more than a brotherly aflfection for Anna, 
he wondered himself. She was attractive, 
of a sweet disposition, and devoted to his 
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interests. He knew that a marriage with 
her would delight both families and could 
explain his indifference only on the ground 
that his mind was occupied with religious 
matters. 

His breakfast was brought to his room 
next morning but he could not eat. About 
twelve o'clock Mr. Little sent for him. 
The interview was short and unsatisfac- 
tory. At its close Mr. Little asked if John 
had money and when he admitted that ho 
had none, said curtly, **Hold your hat, sir.'' 
He obeyed and the gold was poured in till 
John thought he had suflScient to last a life- 
time. 

*'Have you enough?" demanded Mr. Lit- 
tle. 

** Yes, sir; God forever bless you," cried 
John fervently. 

*' Leave behind my son's fowling piece, 
and here ends my air-built castle," said 
Mr. Little, and turning on his heel, left the 
room. 

John was so distressed and dazed by the 
abrupt breaking of this tie that he left the 
house at once, carrying in his hands the 
hat filled with gold pieces. He never again 
crossed the threshold nor saw any of the 
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family. A few doors from the house he 
was seized with faintness and was just able 
to secure the gold in his knotted handker- 
chief before he sank unconscious upon a 
doorstep. The people of the house took 
him in and cared for him until he was 
restored suflSciently to go on. 

At his mother's home his story caused 
grief and consternation, but all the en- 
treaties in the world could not shake his 
purpose. He offered his mother the money 
he had received from Mr. Little. She 
would not touch a penny. The interview 
with her was so harrowing that he went to 
his chamber in despair and flung himself 
on his knees to ask God's guidance. As 
he prayed, peace came to him and he 
seemed to hear a voice say, **Go, and lo, I 
am with you alway.'' He went to bed and 
to sleep and woke the next morning thor- 
oughly refreshed. 

His grief returned when for the last time 
he conducted family prayers. He said 
good-by to his brothers and sisters and re- 
ceived his mother's blessing. She, good 
soul, during a sleepless night, had come 
to see the hand of God in John's determina- 
tion. Then he hurried away, hoping to get 
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oflf without the sorrow of parting from his 
youngest and best loved brother, but the 
little fellow jumped out of the hedge to the 
path before him and, clasping his knees, 
asked where he was going. When John 
could not control himself enough to an- 
swer, he added, **Take me with you, 
brother!*' John caught him in his arms 
and, after passionately kissing him, put him 
hastily down and turned away, his eyes 
blinded with tears. The bitterness of 
death was in that good-by, and no one could 
have censured him more than he censured 
himself for the step he was taking, but there 
was no thought of turning back. 

He was to make the journey on foot to 
Cork, his box having been sent the day 
before by wagon. He walked steadily 
along, his staff in his hand, too sad in heart 
to lift his eyes from the ground, and at 
the top of a long hill he sat down on the 
stile for a farewell look at the beautiful 
valley spread below him. There was his 
mother's home with the garden and fruit 
trees he had planted. Farther on stood 
Mr. Little's stately house. Not a spot in 
the lovely scene but held some dear mem- 
ory which called him back. And he was 
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leaving all this for what! The inward call 
to some higher destiny of which he had no 
knowledge. Twice he started on only to 
come back for another look. At last, with 
a murmured prayer for the protection of 
those left behind and of guidance for him- 
self, he resolutely turned away and stopped 
no tnore till he saw the distant spires of 
Cork. Across the sunset meadows floated 
the vesper bells of Shannon on the river 
Lee. The melody brought him a message 
of cheer and he finished his journey with 
rising hopes. 

At twilight he reached his grandmother's 
house and was warmly welcomed till he had 
told his story and announced that he was 
to sail for England. Then both his grand- 
mother and his aunts were vigorous in their 
condemnation. John had received all the 
blame he could bear with meekness. He 
arose at once, saying he had not come for 
aid, and left the room. His pretty cousin 
followed him downstairs, begging him to 
remain with them, but he was too hurt and 
angry to listen to her. He had frequently 
preached at Cork and had many friends 
who were eager for the chance to entertain 
him. He did not see his grandmother 
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again till one afternoon, after he had 
preached at the Methodist church, she came 
forward and took his hand. She had been 
deeply moved by his sermon and asked him 
to go home with her. They passed a pleas- 
ant evening together. 

When they parted for the night, his 
grandmother said, in a voice shaken with 
emotion, **You are under the guidance of 
a higher Power and are ordained to call 
many from darkness to light. The God 
of your father will bless you and make your 
way prosperous. Look no more on what 
you have left behind, but look forward in 
faith. I did wrong to condemn you. God 
is the potter who will do with you as seem- 
eth good.** 

The words were an immense comfort and 
John treasured them in his sore heart. 

The Methodists of Cork liked young 
Murray *s preaching and urged him to re- 
main in Ireland to take charge of a church 
in Limerick, but his stay in the city had 
not been altogether agreeable. Bitter re- 
ligious disputes were running high. Elec- 
tion and other of his cherished doctrines 
were particularly unpopular and had been 
sharply attacked by the Wesleyites. He 
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was anxious to get away before being in- 
volved in discussions which would surely 
make for him religious enemies, the most 
relentless of all foes, as he had already 
learned. Always craving companionship, 
and even from childhood disliking to do 
anything alone, it was not to be wondered 
that just now his longing for friendship 
was particularly keen. He wished to leave 
at once, but there were no daily voyages 
of swift steamers in those times, and he 
was obliged to wait two weeks till a vessel 
was ready to sail. During these last days 
he lived as quietly as possible, expressing 
himself with caution, and devoting his 
leisure to his grandmother and her friends. 

The delay which he regarded as a mis- 
fortune proved an opportunity, for it 
brought him the friendship of the famous 
preacher, George Whitefield, who came to 
Cork in the interval. Whitefield *s wonder- 
fully magnetic preaching and genial per- 
sonality at once won Murray's admiration. 
The latter was delighted to find the 
preacher a Calvinistic Methodist, the first 
he had met. 

Whitefield was criticised by the Wesley- 
ites for his joyous living. He never 
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thought it a crime to be happy and often 
displayed what was considered **an unbe- 
coming levity. ' * The close watching of the 
Wesleyites bothered him not a whit; he 
went his own way rejoicing, friendly to all. 
His cheery spirit housed young Murray 
from his melancholy. 

The last night in Cork Mr. Murray spent 
delightfully with Mr. Whitefield and other 
friends at the home of a Methodist minis- 
ter named Trinbath. The host was a man 
of wealth, with an accomplished wife and 
lovely children. Mr. Murray regretted he 
had not met so charming a family before ; 
yet this evening, one of the happiest of his 
life, was the cause years afterward in far- 
away America of placing him in a most try- 
ing situation. 



Chapter IV 

OFF THE TBAIL 

Early the next morning he left the green 
shores of old Ireland forever. He was too 
overcome to speak to the good friends who 
came to the vessel to see him off, but said 
good-by with eyes and hands. His high 
hopes of life in England were for the time 
completely overshadowed by the sorrow of 
parting, but, thanks to the buoyant dispo- 
sition bequeathed him by his French ances- 
tor, he landed in England after a three 
days* voyage ''as if treading on air." 

He left the ship at Pill that he might look 
up and thank the kind landlady who had 
once saved him from a whipping and was 
distressed to find her dead. Nothing could 
long quench his joy at being free in his na- 
tive land. It was glorious weather and 
he decided to walk the five miles to Bristol ; 
''five miles of rapture, *' he called it. 

When the landlord of the inn at which 
he stopped for dinner learned that he was 
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a Methodist from Ireland, he invited other 
Methodists to meet him. They received 
him with great enthusiasm, inviting him to 
preach at public meetings and in private 
houses. Mr. Murray had purposely taken 
no steps to announce his intended arrival 
to the leading Methodists of England that 
he might be free to unite with the follow- 
ers of Whitefield rather than of Wesley. 
The stay in Bristol was made so pleasant 
that he remained much longer than he had 
planned. On the last evening he walked 
a short distance out of town to attend a 
meeting. He was charmed with the place 
and people and they were so pleased with 
his conduct of the service that he was urgec^ 
to remain with them. He was sorely 
tempted to consent but the attraction of 
London was still irresistible. 

The next afternoon he walked to Bath. 
The sight of the soft green carpet of old 
England, the blossoming hedgerows, the 
fertile fields, the song of the skylark, the 
gentle call of the cuckoo, all raised his 
spirits to the highest pitch and when he 
chanced to meet some haymakers, he burst 
out in rapturous praise of the country and 
gratitude to its creator. He ended by ask- 
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ing the name of the lovely river on whose 
banks they stood. 

**The Avon/' replied one of the men. 

**The Avonf repeated Mr. Murray; 
** why, then it flows through the native place 
of Shakespeare!'' 

** Shakespeare?" questioned the hay- 
maker; '*who is he?" 

**0h, a writer," replied Mr. Murray, 
evincing no surprise at the man's ignorance 
of his illustrious countryman. Nor was 
there reason for any, since the most ordi- 
nary learning was not common in those 
days. This was nearly a hundred years 
before the beginning of Queen Victoria's 
reign, at which time only about half the 
adult population of England could read 
and write. 

'*I fancy you are a Methodist," said one 
of the men. 

**I cannot deny it," was the reply. 

''Then my Bess will be glad to see thee, 
I warrant thee. Wool thee come along 
with me? Thee may go farther and fare 
worse, I can tell thee that." 

*'Aye, aye, best go with him," said the 
other. 

Mr. Murray accepted the invitation, in- 
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wardly thanking God for having shown him 
an hospitable friend at the entrance to a 
strange city. 

**Here, Bess, I have brought thee home a 
young Methodist; I know thee will be glad 
to see him/* the haymaker called to his 
wife. *'Thou must find out his name for 
thyself.'* 

Bess was a woman of excellent manners 
and a warm heart. She and Mr. Murray 
became friends at once and when the hay- 
maker returned at the end of the afternoon 
he found them still busily talking and no 
sign of supper. 

** What, Bess ; no supper for our guest!'* 
he exclaimed. 

Bess jumped to her feet, amazed at the 
flight of time, and shortly had a substantial 
meal set out. After evening prayers Mr. 
Murray was shown to a comfortable room 
and awoke next morning in high spirits. 
The friendly couple would not hear of his 
leaving them. After breakfast and pray- 
ers, the haymaker went to the fields and 
Mr. Murray and the wife continued their 
conversation in the intervals between 
household duties. 

Bess told him that the church at Bath 
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had settled a Mr. Tucker as pastor. This 
was good news to Mr. Murray, who had 
known and dearly loved him in Ireland, 
but when she went on to say that Mr. 
Tucker had recently inherited thirty thou- 
sand pounds, he hesitated to make himself 
known, fearing that such a rise in fortune 
might have made him forget his former 
friend. Foriiinately, he decided to call 
with his hostess and was warmly received. 

Mr. Tucker introduced him to his wife, 
exclaiming, ''This young man is the oldest 
son of the best man I ever knew. I love 
this young person as his son and for him- 
self. When you know him you will love 
him as I do.'^ 

This was a pleasant welcome in a strange 
land and Mr. Murray was particularly glad 
to have his kind hostess who had taken him 
in from the roadside hear it. Mr. Tucker 
would not allow him to leave his house nor 
the city for some time. It was to his credit 
that young Murray did not forget his first 
friends, the haymaker and his wife, but 
faithfully called on them every day. They 
were exceedingly proud of having intro- 
duced so popular a minister. He preached 
for Mr. Tucker, who showed him every pos- 
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sible kindness, and sympathized with his 
embarrassment about continuing with the 
Wesleyites because of their growing oppo- 
sition to Calvinism, as he was in much the 
same position himself. 

In spite of the entreaties of these friends, 
Mr. Murray determined to continue his 
journey, though half vexed at his own per- 
sistence in leaving a place where everything 
was to his mind for the uncertainty of the 
London future. Mr. Tucker engaged his 
seat on the coach, paying all the expenses 
of the journey and making him a handsome 
present, beside. 

The night before starting Mr. Murray 
left word at the coach house that he would 
walk ahead in the morning, letting the coach 
overtake him. He was up and off at dawn. 
The sunrise, the songs of the awakening 
birds, the scent of the new mown hay on 
the fresh morning air filled him with such 
exhilaration and hope that he had walked 
nineteen miles and had stopped for break- 
fast before the coach came up with him. 
They bowled along over the fine road at a 
rapid rate, reaching London at sunset. 

Once more he was in a strange city with- 
out plans or friends. He had been given 
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letters of introduction, but in the excite- 
ment of leaving they had been forgotten. 
Elated at being at last in London, he left 
his trunk at the coach house without mark 
of identification and wandered about the 
streets in ecstasy till nightfall. By that 
time he was tired and hungry and the high 
spirits of the morning had departed. He 
went to a tavern for the night, but even a 
warm supper and the friendliness of the 
landlord failed to check his growing home- 
sickness. His remembrance of Mrs. Little's 
prediction that he would see his folly and 
return to find their door closed determined 
him not to go home whatever happened. 
It was the first sorrowful night he had 
passed since leaving his mother's. 

In the morning he felt little better. He 
had forgotten where the coach house was 
but the landlord knew, and after some trou- 
ble, secured his trunk. That same day he 
called on people with whom he had lived 
when visiting London with his father. 
They were delighted to see him and intro- 
duced him among their friends. These new 
acquaintances were gay, pleasure-loving 
people, vastly different from his usual 
solemn associates. Some few Methodist 
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friends whom he had known in Ireland 
called, but soon dropped him in great dis- 
pleasure at the frivolous companions with 
whom they found him. Often the example 
and precepts of his father stared him in 
the face and aroused remorse, but never 
for any length of time. Once he met a 
Methodist preacher, a former friend, who 
severely upbraided him. The bitterness of 
the attack aroused his wrath but not his 
repentance. He wondered himself that he 
could suflSciently forget his early lessons 
to lead a life of pleasure. On the other 
hand, with the many temptations about him, 
it was strange that once started he went 
no further. It was innocent frolic, all of 
it, though carried to great excess. He 
cared nothing for liquor and often threw 
the wine under the table that he might keep 
a clear intellect for keener social enjoy- 
ment 

It is a question how long this gay life 
would have lasted if his money had not 
given out. Matters were brought to a 
crisis when his tailor sent in an unexpect- 
edly large bill. He had barely enough to 
meet it and was stunned to reflect that in 
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a year the money which he had thought 
would never be exhausted was already 
gone. His sad reflections were interrupted 
by the arrival of a gay young friend with 
an invitation to a particulariy lively party. 
Casting aside his cares, Murray was off 
wifli him, gay as a lark. He made no re- 
treiiehment, his debts increased and stories 
of unpaid bills began to be whispered 
aboute Often he went as the guest of 
wealthy friends, who declared he was the 
life of their parties and could not be spared. 
The Easter holiday was a time of special 
gayety in England and Murray's particu- 
lar chums planned an excursion of some 
days to Eichmond. Although he was in- 
vited as usual, he felt his friends were 
growing less insistent on his company, and 
declined. It was impossible for him to go 
except as a guest, for the condition of his 
pocketbook could no longer be ignored. He 
took a long solitary walk to reflect on his 
situation. One ha'penny was all he posr 
sessed in the world, and that he shortly 
gave to a passing beggar. For a long time 
he wandered aimlessly through the fields 
and at length hungry, exhausted, and in de- 
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spair, sat down beneath a tree. He re- 
membered that it was nearly the anniver- 
sary of his father's death and the scenes 
of his life in Ireland came rushing back 
and filled him with remorse. What would 
that father say to his present situation? 
The cheering thought that he could return 
to God like the prodigal of old was imme- 
diately put to flight by the gloomy reflec- 
tion that undoubtedly forgiveness would be 
denied him. He even contemplated self- 
destruction. Night came on and it was nec- 
essary to go somewhere. He felt an irre- 
sistible longing to return to Whitefield's 
tabernacle, which he had not visited in 
months. Beaching there just as service 
was beginning, he took a seat in a dark 
comer beneath the gallery, not daring to 
raise his eyes lest he should see some ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Whitefield himself was 
the preacher and his final appeal young 
Murray thought God meant especially for 
him. It was this : * * There may be in some 
comer of this house a poor, despairing soul 
who is suffering the dreadful consequences 
of his wandering from the sources of true 
happiness. I have to inform him that God 
is still his true Father. Let him prostrate 
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himself before Him and He will shortly 
send every needful aid/* 

With streaming eyes young Murray left 
the tabernacle, firmly resolving to abandon 
his life of pleasure. Many of his former 
friends ceased to call when they found him 
given up to gloomy meditations. Others 
who really loved him lingered to offer finan- 
cial aid, thinking the lack of money the sole 
cause of his depression and change of heart. 
A few, affected by his words, attempted to 
follow his example, but one by one they 
dropped away and soon he was leading a 
solitary life. Scorning the frivolous him- 
self he, in turn, was distrusted and scorned 
by the religious who had no faith in his 
change of heart. 

He boarded in the house of a lively, good- 
natured man; indeed, the whole family he 
called **the sons and daughters of mirth.*' 
Formerly this had been their principal rec- 
ommendation; now it offended him. He 
would have liked to move, but was too far 
behind with his board. Others whom he 
owed began to press him for money and his 
anxieties increased hourly. These were 
dark days and the dreadful doctrines he 
cherished, while they made him wretched, 
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at least kept him from suicide. Nothing 
but the dread of eternal perdition re- 
strained him. 

He was always to be found at the Tab- 
ernacle at night in some inconspicuous cor- 
ner, his eyes streaming with tears. One 
evening a young man spoke to him. 

** Cheer up, thou weeping, sorrowing 
soul; be of good cheer, thy God will save 
thee,'* he said. 

**God bless you, whoever you are,'' ex- 
claimed Murray, grasping his hand with 
gratitude. 

The young man tried to give him conso- 
lation and made an appointment to meet 
him at the Tabernacle next night, On his 
way there Murray passed a large open air 
meeting of Methodists and waited a mo- 
ment to watch; but when he saw, ascend- 
ing the rude pulpit, the preacher with whom 
he had so often traveled in Ireland, the very 
man who had led him to the pulpit for his 
first sermon, he hastened away, dreading 
recognition. 

His new acquaintance of the Tabernacle 
often called at his rooms and finally invited 
him to his own home. There John made a 
complete confession of the troubles which 
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beset him. The young man was all sym- 
pathy, promised to pacify his landlord, find 
him a new boarding place and procure him 
employment. 

At the request of his friend Mr. Murray 
asked his landlord how much he owed him, 
and the response was **Not one penny, '^ 
nor could the man be persuaded to take 
anything. When he learned that John in- 
tended to leave the house he exclaimed, 
**0h, dear, oh, dear! These abominable 
Methodists have spoiled as clever a fellow 
as ever broke bread. I am sorry you are 
going, upon my soul I am.*' 

The following week Murray secured a 
position as assistant to a broad-cloth in- 
spector. He was thankful for any chance 
to support himself, but business was irk- 
some to him and he did not enjoy his asso- 
ciates. He lived frugally, cutting off every 
luxury till he was free from debt. 

He now went through the same alterna- 
tions of hope and fear as to his spiritual 
condition that he had in his father's house. 
When happiest about himself he was tor- 
mented with the injustice of his salvation 
when so many unfortunates were left to 
perish but was comforted by the thought 
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that ''such was the sovereign will and 
power of God.** 

Young Murray's Sundays and his life 
generally were now patterned as closely as 
possible after those in his old home. He 
arose at four in the morning, winter and 
summer, in order to get time for his devo- 
tions. His evenings were spent at the Tab- 
ernacle. He lived some miles off, but no 
storm of snow or rain was sufficiently se- 
vere to keep him away and the greater the 
difficulty the more he rejoiced that he was 
thus paving his way to heaven. In com- 
pany with several others who lived at a 
distance, he took breakfast after early 
morning service at the house of one of the 
members. The meal usually resolved it- 
self into an additional prayer meeting. 

One Sunday, in passing over Moorfields, 
he noticed a large crowd about a tree and 
asked what was going on. He was told 
that a follower of James Eelly, who taught 
the restoration of all mankind, was to 
preach. 

** Merciful God,** he exclaimed; ''how 
wilt Thou suffer this demon to proceed?** 
At this time he would have considered the 
death of Belly as a great boon to the world. 



Chapter V 

CUPID GOES TO CHURCH 

Mr. Murray attended various London 
churches, a practice much encouraged by 
Whitefield as promoting Christian fellow- 
ship. Everywhere he was not only wel- 
comed, but treated with consideration. 
He called himself an independent Baptist, 
Methodist, Churchman, being unable to de- 
cide which he loved best. He became so 
zealous that he determined never to marry 
but to devote himself wholly to religion 
and mourned there was no monastic order 
in the Protestant church for him to join. 

At the Baptist society of Good Man's 
Fields he met a serious-minded young man 
named Neale, with whom he became great 
friends. At all seasons they reached the 
Tabernacle before daybreak and prayed 
and wept together till the congregation ar- 
rived. Mr. Neale was an orphan with one 
sister. They lived with the grandfather 
who, according to the grandson, was a very 
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profligate old gentleman, abhorring the 
name of Whitefield. The sister rarely ven- 
tured out since it was necessary to keep her 
church-going secret from the grandfather. 
There was an older brother, William, who 
had married and now lived in another part 
of London. 

Mr. Neale told Mr. Murray that his sis- 
ter longed to meet and hear him speak. 
She had heard much in his favor and inti- 
mated that she would make a point of being 
at Good Man^s Fields the following Sun- 
day evening if Mr. Murray was to be there. 
The room was full when he arrived and the 
people rose in respectful greeting at his 
entrance, which made him feel **dignifiedly 
pious, seriously happy. *^ 

At once a very lovely young woman at- 
tracted his attention. He could hardly 
keep his eyes away and soon changed his 
seat that his pious meditations might not 
be disturbed by her beauty. By way of 
further diverting his mind, he asked Mr. 
Neale where his sister was sitting. He 
pointed to the charmer! 

Mr. Murray had much to say that even- 
ing and never spoke better. At the close 
of the service he was introduced to Miss 
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Neale and as a result spent the night in 
prayer that the Lord would help him to 
forget her, but his desire for a monastic life 
had been permanently put to flight. 

He declined several times an invitation 
from the mistress of a boarding school to 
lead her young ladies in conversation on 
matters of religion, but when the principal 
casually mentioned that Miss Neale was to 
be one of the class and again urged her re- 
quest, Mr. Murray found it convenient to 
be present. At ten, a servant arrived to 
take Miss Neale home and Mr. Murray was 
in great distress at being deprived of the 
pleasure he had been anticipating all the 
evening. He was more fortunate a few 
nights after, when they met at the house of 
Mrs. Allen, a mutual friend. On the way 
home Mr. Murray proposed. Miss Neale 
was discreet. 

**Alas, sir,'' she replied, **you have 
formed too high an opinion of my char- 
acter. I trust you will meet a person more 
deserving of you than I can pretend to be. ' ' 
That, of course, was considered impossible 
and Mr. Murray persisted in his suit. 

**You and I," she replied, **both believe 
in the same overruling Providence. Let 
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US pray to God and if we receive his sanc- 
tion I trust I shall he resigned.'* Not a 
very flattering acceptance hut sufficient for 
the lover. 

The courtship was carried on under diffi- 
culties, since the ohdurate old grandfather 
would let no follower of Whitefield cross his 
threshold. Therefore the engagement was 
kept secret from him in the hope that time 
or circumstances might soften his preju- 
dice. Miss Neale's hrothers were told and 
the younger, especially, expressed delight 
and approval. The pair met often at Mrs. 
Allen's and she carried unsealed notes be- 
tween them. 

When everything appeared to be going 
smoothly young Neale, while still profess- 
ing great friendship, wrote an anonymous 
letter to his grandfather, stating that Eliza 
was receiving the attentions of a young 
Methodist preacher, John Murray, who was 
planning to marry her secretly for her 
money. 

The indignant old gentleman sent for 
Eliza and asked her if she was engaged to 
a man named Murray. When she admitted 
it, he commanded her to immediately dis- 
miss him, threatening her with disinher- 
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itance if she refused. Miss Neale begged 
him to see and talk with Mr. Murray, prom- 
ising to abide by his decision after the in- 
terview. She had great faith in the power 
of her lover's magnetic personality. Her 
grandfather refused to listen to any such 
proposition and gave her three days to 
make the choice between Mr. Murray and 
himself. At the end of that time she re- 
fused to break her engagement till she was 
convinced of Murray's unworthiness. She 
did, however, offer to stay with her gralid- 
f ather, if he would make no further attempt 
to shake her determination. This did not 
satisfy the old gentleman. He arose from 
his chair in wrath and, seizing the will in 
which he had bequeathed her a thousand 
pounds, furiously flung it in the flames. 
Shortly after he made another will, adding 
that sum to the legacy of her treacherous 
brother. 

Not content with the mischief he had al- 
ready wrought, young Mr. Neale tried an- 
other trick. All unaware that John had 
ever seen Eliza's handwriting, he gave him 
a letter signed with her name, which de- 
clared she never wished to see him again. 
Mr. Murray at once recognized the decep- 
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tion and told Mr. Neale he would take his 
dismissal only from Eliza's lips. Through 
Mrs. Allen, Murray got a letter to Eliza, 
telling her what had happened. She re- 
plied immediately, assuring him of her en- 
during faithfulness. 

The grandfather kept Miss Neale very 
closely that she might have no opportunity 
to meet her lover. Once a week she was 
permitted to visit. Then she always went 
to Mrs. Allen's, where she never failed to 
find Murray. On Sundays she attended 
five o'clock morning service at the Taber- 
nacle, since she could be back before her 
grandfather was up. No matter what the 
weather, the faithful John appeared at her 
gate at four and considered himself *'much 
blessed" to be allowed to attend her. If 
she did not appear, he waited patiently till 
the dawn of day obliged him to leave and 
sorrowfully make his way alone to the Tab- 
ernacle. 

Eliza's brother soon married and his 
wife seconded her husband in his efforts 
to separate Mr. Murray and Eliza, but 
without success. With all his troubles, be- 
tween love and religion, he was very happy 
that winter. 
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A year went by and on the nineteenth of 
May, Mr. Murray and Miss Neale's elder 
brother William, who had always been a 
good friend, planned a day^s excursion to 
the country. It was Eliza's eighteenth 
birthday, and scarcely had they started 
when they saw her approaching with a 
small parcel in her hand. She had left her 
grandfather's forever, leaving a note in 
which she thanked him affectionately for 
his kind care, but further told him that she 
would no longer endure his ceaseless at- 
tempts to induce her to break faith with 
her lover now that she was legally her own 
mistress. She had surrendered the keys 
of his house and all the money with which 
he had entrusted her. 

Mr. Murray begged her to marry him at 
once but she regarded that as looking too 
much like an elopement and William took 
her to his home. The grandfather could 
not believe her in earnest and sent many 
times to beg her return. 

After six months had elapsed Miss Neale 
and Mr. Murray were quietly married, Wil- 
liam, his wife, and Mrs. Allen being the 
only witnesses. The marriage was a most 
happy one. Mrs. Murray's character and 
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disposition matched her face in loveliness. 
She and her husband were in absolute ac- 
cord on matters of religion and they cared 
for nothing else. For a while they lived 
with William, but soon moved to a house 
of their own. 



Chapter VI 

JOHN MUBBAY ENCOUNTEES UNIVERSAUSTS 

It was now that all London became 
aroused by the doctrines of James Relly, 
a conscientious and zealous preacher of the 
doctrine of Universal Redemption. The 
Murrays were urged to hear him but re- 
fused to be an **eye witness of his blas- 
phemies.'* Some months after Mr. Mur- 
ray's marriage, the congregation of the 
Tabernacle were shocked to hear that one 
of their most devout and charming young 
women had become ** ensnared" by Belly's 
teachings. Soon she announced herself as 
a firm and unwavering believer in Univer- 
sal Redemption. 

** Horrible, most horrible!" was the ver- 
dict of Mr. Murray. He was amazed that 
so fine a young woman could have been 
induced to listen to the ''pernicious errors 
of this detestable babbler." An ordinary 
backslider would have been denounced and 
excommunicated, but this ''hitherto meri- 
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torious female'* was considered worthy of 
an attempt to reclaim. 

It was proof of the esteem in which he 
was held that ** young Brother Murray '' 
was selected to persuade this wandering 
lamb to return to the true fold. He was 
quite willing to undertake what he consid- 
ered an easy task. **He that converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death and shall hide a 
multitude of sins,'' he quoted, and he asked 
several of his ** Christian brethren" to go 
with him. 

In solemn silence, broken only by occa- 
sional deep sighs, they sat about the room, 
the young woman's serenity remaining un- 
ruffled during this trying ordeal. Prefaced 
by a deeper sigh than usual, Mr. Murray 
began a violent denunciation of unbelievers 
— ^in this case, TJniversalists. With dignity 
and clearness the young woman answered 
him and in the discussion which followed 
had decidedly the best of the arguments. 
In concluding Mr. Murray remarked that 
Jesus never was and never could be the 
Savior of any unbeliever. 

**Do you think Jesus is your Savior, 
sir?" she asked. 
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**Ihope he is.*' 

**Were you always a believer, sirf 

**No, madam/' 

**Tlien you were once an unbeliever — 
that is, you once believed that Jesus Christ 
was not your Savior. Now, as you say, 
he never was and never will be the Savior 
of any unbeliever, as you were once an un- 
believer, he never can be your Savior." 

**He never was my Savior till I be- 
lieved.'' 

**Did he never die for you till you be- 
lieved, sir?" 

Just here Mr. Murray's growing em- 
barrassment got the better of him. He 
could think of nothing to say and devoutly 
wished himself out of the house. He shook 
his head, sighed bitterly and after express- 
ing deep commiseration for the poor souls 
who had nothing but head knowledge, drew 
out his watch and remarked it was time to 
go as he was already late for an engage- 
ment. He was deeply mortified at this re- 
sult of his first encounter with Universal- 
ism and his humiliation was increased by 
the presence of his friends, who quite evi^ 
dently realized that the laurels of victory 
belonged with the young woman. 
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In his report to the church Mr. Murray 
advised the congregation **to hold no fur- 
ther arguments with these apostates/' and 
for himself he adds, '*I am resolved to 
carefully avoid every TJniversalist and 
most cordially do I hate them/* 

The church needed no admonition to 
beware of TJniversalists. Murderers and 
thieves were scarcely held in worse repute. 
The most scandalous stories were reported 
about Belly. It was aflSrmed that only the 
unprincipled went to hear him and that 
the street before his luxuriously appointed 
church was thronged with the carriages of 
rich profligates. The various SQcts of Lon- 
don fought furiously with each other on 
many points but united in their denuncia- 
tion of Rellyites. 

About this time a new religious society 
for the discussion of diflScult Bible passages 
was formed with a leading Baptist, named 
Mason, as president. The meetings opened 
with prayer and the announcement of the 
subject by Mr. Mason. Each one present 
was allowed five minutes to express his 
views, the time being measured by a sand 
glass on the table around which the mem- 
bers were seated. Mr. Mason gave the sig- 
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nal to stop by a stroke of the gavel and had 
the privilege, if the remarks pleased him, 
of extending the time limit. Mr. Murray 
was a constant attendant at the society and 
was shown unusual favor in the amount of 
latitude allowed him. 

At the close of one of the meetings, Mr. 
Mason drew him aside and, after many flat- 
tering remarks, asked him to take home for 
criticism a paper he had written against 
Relly^s ** Union,*' the pamphlet which had 
roused London by its affirmation of Uni- 
versal Eedemption. He begged Mr. Mur- 
ray to give an absolutely honest opinion. 
Much complimented by this proof of the 
president's favor, he began the reading 
with greatest delight, but soon discovered 
that Mr. Mason, instead of answering 
Belly's argument, simply treated it with 
ridicule. When this defect was pointed out 
to Mir. Mason, he received the criticism very 
coldly. He had neither expected nor de- 
sired anything but praise and never again 
showed any friendliness. Later, the pam- 
phlet was published without change. 

Mr. Murray was more troubled by Mr. 
Mason's failure to prove Relly in error 
than he cared to admit. He wanted Ma- 
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son to be right and Eelly wrong. Those 
unanswered arguments kept recurring to 
his mind in a disquieting way. 

Some months after, when visiting Mrs. 
Murray ^s uncle, he found upon the book-, 
shelves a copy of Belly's ** Union** which 
he had never before seen and asked permis- 
sion to take it home to read at his leisure. 
Even after putting it in his pocket, he was 
tempted to take it out again, ** doubting if 
he were justified in touching so poisonous 
a thing.** Curiosity conquered and he de- 
termined to see for himself **what horrors 
it contained.** 

Before opening the book Mrs. Murray 
and he knelt in prayer for Divine guidance. 
**If the volume contained truth, we en- 
treated God to show it to us. If falsehood, 
we beseeched him to make it plain. No 
poor criminal ever prayed for life when 
under sentence of death with greater fervor 
than we asked for light to direct our steps. * * 

With increasing conviction they read and 
re-read the book in connection with the 
Bible and were astonished and delighted 
with the beauty of the Scriptures as inter- 
preted by Belly — ^yet on the brink of ac- 
knowledgment — ^they hesitated. It did not 
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seem possible that God could have revealed 
truth to a man of such self -centered, evil, 
life as report affirmed Belly to be. Mrs. 
Murray reminded her husband that the 
truth of the damaging stories had never 
been proved, and that Christ had said to 
his disciples, **They shall say all manner 
of evil against you, falsely.'' For several 
weeks they continued to read and discuss, 
while their desire to hear Belly preach grew 
steadily. 

A Sunday came when their own minister, 
Mr. Hitchings, whom they greatly admired, 
was out of town. Mr. Murray suggested 
that this was their opportunity to hear 
Belly and Mrs. Murray agreed. 

They were much relieved when they 
reached the church without having met any 
one whom they knew, for to be seen enter- 
ing Belly's was a disgrace. This first visit 
to the meeting house proved the falsity of 
some of the evil reports. There were no 
carriages blocking the street, no luxurious 
church. The plain building had previously 
belonged to the Quakers. The only seats 
were common benches and the pulpit was 
of rough boards. Mr. Belly's manner was 
a surprise to Mr. Murray, who had not ex- 
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pected "to find so much devotion in so bad 
a man/' 

He was not favorably impressed with the 
small congregation in the bare little room, 
"for,** he tells us, **they did not appear to 
be religious ; that is, they were not melan- 
choly. I therefore suspected they had not 
much piety. Nevertheless,'* he adds, 
*^Mrs. Murray and I walked home in per- 
fect silence, so deeply had our reason been 
appealed to.'* 

When, at their own door, Mrs. Murray 
asked her husband his opinion of the dis- 
course, he replied, "I never heard truth, 
unadulterated truth, before. It is the first 
consistent sermon I have ever heard.*' 

After this, as often as they thought it 
expedient to absent themselves from their 
own church, they went to hear the new doc- 
trine, but always as secretly as possible, 
**not wishing to lose that fair reputation 
which they had delighted to maintain be- 
fore their neighbors,*' till they were sure 
of their own minds. 

Mr. Murray now complained that their 
minister, whom they had formerly found 
so satisfying, seemed to have greatly 
changed — that his sermons had become in- 
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consistent. Mrs. Murray afl5rmed that the 
change was in themselves. She knew from 
her shorthand notes that Mr. Hitching 's 
preaching was precisely the same. 

They decided to retain their usual seats 
but to attend Eelly's one-half of every Sun- 
day. Church-going now, for the first time, 
ceased to be a stem duty and became a 
pleasure, a great enjoyment to be antici- 
pated during the week. 

Mr. Murray spent much time every day 
in the study of the Bible, which seemed a 
new book to him. He had a long talk with 
Mr. Hitchings, whose inability to satisfac- 
torily disprove final Redemption went far 
to convince Mr. Murray of its truth, espe- 
cially as the pastor had put forth all his 
skill, supposing his parishioner to be in 
search of arguments to use with others. 
As Mr. Murray became more sure, he re- 
garded his friends with increasing affec- 
tion and felt he could convince the whole 
world of **the truth as it is in Jesus.*' 

Naturally his half day attendance at 
church was observed. Before long it was 
whispered that the Murrays were becom- 
ing regular attendants of Belly's. Their 
friends grew alarmed and one in particular 
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had a private talk with Mr. Murray and, 
on being told the truth, begged him not to 
let his views be known if he would avoid ex- 
communication. Mr. Murray assured him 
there was little danger as he had confided 
in no one else. 

Very shortly came a summons to appear 
before the Tabernacle society. He found 
a gloomy company assembled. With bitter 
sighs they told him the information had 
reached them that he attended the preach- 
ing of "that monster, Belly.'' Was this 
so? He demanded to know who had in- 
formed against him. The elders were loth 
to say but finally named the very man who 
had warned him to be careful. Mr. Mur- 
ray was the more amazed as he had called 
on this friend on his way to the meeting to 
tell him of the summons and his news had 
been received with expressions of sympa- 
thy. They had prayed together before 
parting. 

When Mr. Murray acknowledged that he 
not only regularly attended Mr. Eelly's, 
but believed he taught the truth, there was 
an outburst of indignation and his trial fol- 
lowed. Because of the high esteem in 
which he was held the society offered to 
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let the matter drop if he would consent to 
keep his new opinions to himself. Nat- 
urally, he refused to be bound by any such 
promise. The motion that he be allowed to 
remain a member on his own terms was 
lost by three votes. At one in the morn- 
ing he returned home nervously exhausted 
and in despair. Throwing himself into a 
chair, he burst into tears. Mrs. Murray 
met the situation with the same sweetness 
and courage with which she accepted all 
trials. 

**Now,'* she said, **for the first time you 
know what it is to suffer for Christ's sake. 
Let us offer praise and thanksgiving it is 
no worse. They can murder our good 
name but let us not fear, our God will be 
with us.'' 

In the midst of their distress came a rift 
in the clouds. Mrs. Murray's grandfather, 
who had never ceased to regret his hard- 
ness, sent for them to visit him in his coun- 
try-seat near London. The old gentleman 
was completely won by Mr. Murray's genial 
personality. The greater part of his prop- 
erty he had put it out of his power to dis- 
pose of by will, but he promised to make 
all possible restitution to his granddaugh- 
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ter. Unfortunately, a housekeeper whom 
the Murrays had found for him proved a 
designing woman and, after winning the old 
gentleman to marry her, made it impossible 
for his family to visit him. It was a severe 
disappointment to the Murrays at a time 
when they sorely needed every friend. 

With Mr. Murray's excommunication his 
former associates fell away from him as 
though he had the pestilence. He was not 
only let alone, which would have been bad 
enough, but was even persecuted. Pres- 
ents which had been given him were de- 
manded back as legal debts and he was 
arrested by bailiffs because no time was al- 
lowed for payment. 

In spite of these difficulties, Mrs. Mur- 
ray says they enjoyed a little heaven on 
earth because of their growing faith in a 
loving Father. To her delight they had a 
temporary reconciliation with her younger 
brother, who seems to have been a most 
unstable person, absolutely lacking in fidel- 
ity; yet the Murrays never failed to re- 
ceive him with forgiveness when it pleased 
him to be friendly. 

After the adjustment of their financial 
difficulties they lived very comfortably in 
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rural London. The birth of a son added 
much to their happiness, but the child lived 
only a year and Mrs. Murray never re- 
covered the shock of his death. Her rapid 
decline alarmed Mr. Murray and they took 
lodgings farther out that she might have 
the benefit of country air. When the house 
was sold, they found a place four miles 
from the city, where for a short time Mrs. 
Murray's health apparently improved. 

Mr. Murray was carrying a heavy burden. 
He had his town house and servant to main- 
tain, also his country lodgings, physicians, 
nurses and medicines to pay for. It was 
not possible to neglect his business to stay 
with his wife, as he longed to do, and often 
when he left early in the morning, he feared 
to find her gone on his return. During his 
hours at home, Mrs. Murray made a brave 
struggle to appear bright and happy. Her 
faith that a wise God ordered all for the 
best never faltered. Mr. Murray was care- 
ful to keep from her all knowledge of the 
debts piling up against him. The situa- 
tion was truly pathetic. 

Since the desertion of their old friends 
they had purposely avoided making new 
among the Rellyites. Experience had shat- 
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tered their faith in the fidelity of re- 
ligious associates. Mrs. Murray 's younger 
brother was again unfriendly and they had 
seen nothing of William since Mr. Murray, 
with less than his usual tact, had pointed 
out some household mismanagement on the 
part of William 's wife. The grandfather 's 
doors were still barred. There was no one 
else to hold out a friendly hand. Matters 
grew so bad that assistance from some 
source was necessary if Mrs. Murray was 
to have common comforts. Mr. Murray 
humbled his pride and sent a note to Wil- 
liam from a neighboring coffee house, beg- 
ging him to come to him at once. William 
obeyed the summons and was much shocked 
to hear of his sister's illness but hoped 
Murray's affection had magnified the dan- 
ger. He promised to call and came that 
same day but arrived too late. Mrs. Mur- 
ray had breathed her last a few moments 
before. 

Both brothers were now filled with re- 
morse. They paid the expenses of the 
funeral and a few of the more pressing 
debts. Mr. Murray was taken to the home 
of the younger brother after the services. 
He had reached the extreme of wretched- 
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ness and cared not what became of him. 
His health declined and his eyesight failed 
so rapidly that he feared blindness. Often 
he roamed the outskirts of London, which 
at that time was haunted by footpads, in 
the hope that he might be attacked and 
killed by a highwayman. His one solace 
was from the wonderful dreams which 
nightly visited him. Always he was with 
his wtfe and in such beautiful scenes that 
he longed for slumber to come. His 
mother and two brothers, ignorant of his 
sad condition, came over from Ireland to 
live with him, but they were so bitterly 
opposed to his changed religious views that 
he found them little comfort. 

With his mind fixed on spiritual things 
he often walked the streets of London in 
complete absorption till brought back to 
consciousness of his surroundings by the 
jostling of the crowds and the curious looks 
of passersby. 

His entire disregard of ways and means 
soon brought a financial crisis. Creditors 
lost all patience and he was arrested and 
lodged in the house of a bailiff. These ofl5- 
cers usually made a handsome profit out of 
an arrest while the friends of the prisoner 
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were arranging his release. Those who 
paid well for comforts were civilly treated. 
Since Mr. Murray was not only penniless 
but entirely indifferent to his situation, he 
was shown scant courtesy. He refused all 
food and drank nothing but water. He 
would not even use a bed, which must be 
paid for, if at all, by the charity of rela- 
tives, and he slept on the floor of a room 
hung with cobwebs. The dirty, heavily 
barred windows admitted but little light. 
Enraged at his refusal to appeal to his 
friends, the bailiff threatened to send him 
to Newgate Prison if he continued stub- 
bom. Once again self-destruction seemed 
the only way out of his difficulties till a 
dream in the night in which his wife ap- 
peared to him with loving words of cheer 
so raised his mind above earthly cares that 
he resolved to submit calmly to his fate, 
but under no circumstances to appeal to 
any one for aid. In the morning he awoke 
refreshed and when his surly keeper un- 
bolted the door to inform him that in three 
hours he would be lodged in Newgate, he 
responded with composure, **I am ready, 
sir.*' 
In less than an hour William Neale ar- 
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rived. He had heard of the arrest through 
Murray's half -distracted mother and had 
been vainly searching London for him ever 
since. With great emotion, he reproached 
Mr. Murray for not having at once sent 
for him. He ordered a private room and 
a breakfast, which Murray refused to eat 
till William had promised to put out no 
more money for his release. After the 
meal William called the bailiff and showed 
him the receipt in full for all indebtedness. 
This had been in William's pocket when he 
gave his promise to Mr. Murray. The 
bailiff satisfied, they left the house at once 
to relieve the suspense of his anxious 
mother. 

The two Neales now hired money to make 
Mr. Murray a partner in a mercantile 
house. As always, a business life was irk- 
some to him, but justice and gratitude de- 
manded that he make an effort to pay back 
the money advanced by his brothers-in-law. 
This venture was not a success. After sev- 
eral failures and repeated assistance from 
William, he at last hit on something which 
enabled him to pay his debts and also 
placed him in easy circumstances. 



Chapter VII 

THE CALIj op the SPIBIT 

Weeks and months dragged wearily 
away. Mr. Murray's interest in life did 
not revive. He shunned society and found 
his greatest happiness in meditating on 
that bright world to which he hoped he was 
hastening. He had yet to learn that grief 
rarely kills the young and vigorous. 

During these dark days his one true 
friend was the man London reviled and 
hated, Mr. Belly. In their long walks to- 
gether Eelly urged him to forget his selfish 
sorrow in serving others by preaching the 
new doctrine of hope. Even his patient 
efforts failed to arouse Mr. Murray, who 
mournfully replied, **I wish to pass 
through life unheard, unseen, unknown to 
all, as though I had never been.** 

At the home of one of Kelly's friends he 
met a gentleman from America whose de- 
scriptions of the new country fascinated 
him. His old love of travel revived, but 

76 
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this time it was the vast solitudes in which 
to bury himself at the end of the jonmey 
which were the lure. Going to America in 
those days was equivalent to going out of 
the world, and his mother and brothers rid- 
iculed the idea of his giving up a pleasant 
home and good prospects for a life in the 
wilderness. 

After days and nights of prayer and de- 
liberation, he engaged passage on the brig 
Handhin-Hand, sailing for New York. The 
parting with his mother was a bitter one 
for both. It was extremely improbable 
that he would ever return to England and 
he begged her to think of him as one dead. 
William Neale, a faithful brother to the 
last, went with him as far as Gravesend. 
The wind being unfavorable the ship could 
not sail at once and Mr. Murray, weary of 
waiting on board, climbed a high hill over- 
looking the ocean and sat down beneath a 
tree. While he was sadly meditating, the 
wind shifted and he saw the signal for de- 
parture hoisted on the vessel. He fell on 
his knees and, in a voice broken with emo- 
tion, prayed fervently till he heard an in- 
ward voice bidding hun **Be of good cheer, 
your God is with you. ' * He arose and went 
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on board with a lighter heart. At sunset 
on this Saturday evening, July 21, 1770, 
the Hand'in-Hand dropped down stream 
with the tide. 

The next morning when they rounded 
Beachy Head and Murray saw the white 
cliffs of England fast receding, he went be- 
low to his cabin and wept till he was ex- 
hausted. The voyage passed more pleas- 
antly than he expected. He was a good 
sailor and there was much he could do for 
others not so fortunate. The wonderful 
changes in sky and sea interested him 
and supplied exciting experiences. They 
barely escaped a waterspout and one beau- 
tiful, moonlight night in mid- Atlantic, the 
vessel struck a whale with sufficient force 
to throw many of the passengers from their 
seats. 

As he neared the shores of the New 
World he felt neither hope nor fear. He 
had no plans and no friends in America to 
lend a helping hand, having refused sev- 
eral letters of introduction because they 
would defeat his purpose of solitude. He 
had brought with him some money, much 
clothing, many letters written by his wife 
and a Bible. He felt himself rich. 
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When the ship was within three days of 
New York, they bespoke a vessel bound for 
England whose captain was questioned by 
the owner of the Hand-in-Hand about trade 
conditions in America. He was told there 
was a ready market for goods in Phila- 
delphia but that New York was still bound 
to a non-importation agreement. Immedi- 
ately the captain of the Hand-in-Hand re- 
ceived orders to change his course to Phila- 
delphia. The pilot, whom they took on 
board two days later, flatly contradicted 
the previous information and, not knowing 
which to believe, the merchant decided to 
continue to Philadelphia to find out the 
truth for himself. If the pilot was correct 
he could then proceed to New York with 
all possible dispatch. 

They sailed up the beautiful Delaware on 
a perfect September day. The scene to 
those who had been many weeks out of sight 
of land was especially enchanting. They 
went ashore for corn and fruit and Mr. 
Murray was surprised to see a woman in 
a log house dressing a duck for dinner. 
Ducks in London were a sign of opulence. 
Also, the well-laden peach trees in her 
garden astonished and delighted him. At 
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Philadelphia he was still further amazed to 
find a city of such size and appearance. 
His opinions of the New World were rap- 
idly changing. 

The Captain feared it was a disappoint- 
ment not to land in New York. Mr. Mur- 
ray assured him that all places were alike 
to him and asked to be recommended to a 
private lodging. When nothing satisfac- 
tory could be secured the captain suggested 
that Mr. Murray go by land to New York, 
but the stage which ran only at infrequent 
intervals had already gone. It was then 
decided that he remain on the vessel which 
was to sail for New York the next morning. 
He was the only passenger, the others hav- 
ing left at Philadelphia. 

When they supposed themselves just out- 
side New York harbor they ran into a 
dense fog. The Captain hailed a sloop he 
saw indistinctly through the mist and asked 
the distance from Sandy Hook. Under- 
standing the answer to be seven miles, in- 
stead of seventy, they kept on their course 
and very shortly found themselves among 
the breakers; The vessel touched upon a 
sand bar but passed safely over. When 
the fog lifted, as suddenly as it had shut 
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down, the Hand-in-Hand was nearly on 
shore and the anchors were hastily lowered 
to keep her from drifting. They were in a 
little bay on the Jersey coast called Cran- 
berry Inlet, at what is now Good Lnck. 
The sloop was anchored near them. 

At first the captain feared they were 
hopelessly grounded bnt by removing part 
of the cargo to the sloop which was hired 
for the purpose, the Hand-in-Hand was able 
to cross the bar next morning at high tide. 
The captain signaled the sloop to follow, 
but before she could do so the wind shifted 
and she was left in the inlet. 

Mr. Murray was on the sloop, the captain 
having, with many apologies, asked him to 
remain there the night before, as the cargo 
was too valuable to be left to the care of 
common sailors. There were no provisions 
on board, so locking the hatches, Mr. Mur- 
ray and the men went on shore in search 
of supplies. 

There was a small tavern where the 
crew stopped for refreshments, but Mr. 
Murray wandered on through the woods till 
he came to a single log house. At the door 
was a girl cleaning a fresh fish which he 
offered to buy. She refused to sell, telling 
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him he could get plenty at the next house. 
He pointed to a substantial dwelling just 
visible in a wood and asked if that was the 
place. 

**0h, no,** she replied, '*that is the meet- 
ing house. !Pass that and a little farther on 
you will come to the house I mean.*' 

Mr. Murray's amazement knew no 
bounds. Wonders would never cease in 
this New World. Here was a good sized 
meeting house set in dense woods ! What 
possible need of it could there be in such a 
wilderness? 

He followed the girPs directions and 
soon came upon the second house, before 
which was a large pile of fish of various 
sorts. At a little distance stood a tall, 
rough looking man, who received him with 
great courtesy. On learning Mr. Murray's 
errand, he told him to help himself, even 
sending a servant to the tavern with the 
fish, but firmly refusing any pay. Since he 
had taken the fish from the water for noth- 
ing, others should have them just as freely, 
he said. Mr. Murray declined his invita- 
tion to supper, saying he must return to see 
that the sailors were cared for properly. 
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**Then,** said the stranger, **come back 
and spend the night with me ; you will be 
better accommodated than at the tavern/' 

Mr. Murray gratefully accepted and on 
his return found a cheerful fire burning on 
the hearth and received a cordial if singu- 
lar welcome from his host. 

**Come, my friend/* said he, drawing up 
a chair for Mr. Murray, **I am glad you are 
here for I have been expecting you a long 
time and have much to say to you. * ' 

^/I do not understand. What do you 
mean?'* asked Murray in surprise. 

By way of reply, his host, whose name he 
had learned was Thomas Potter, told the 
story of his life. How his early days had 
been spent on a man-of-war from which he 
had run away: how he had constructed a 
sawmill and increased his farm lands. Ev- 
erything to which he put his hand had pros- 
pered, though he was a man of no educa- 
tion, not being able to either read or write. 
He had no children to inherit his wealth and 
because God had blessed his undertakings 
he determined to build a church for His 
worship. He refused to allow his neigh- 
bors to share the expense. 
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**The Lord has given me enough to do 
this work alone," he told them, *'and what 
he has put in my heart to do, I will do.'^ 

Then some one asked, **Who will be your 
preacher?** 

**The God who has put it into my heart 
to build this house will send me a preach- 
er,*' he replied, **and a very different one 
from those we have ever known. He will 
not contradict himself but will preach the 
truth as it is in Jesus. * * 

**When the house was finished," he told 
Mr. Murray, *^the Baptists applied for it. 
*If you can prove to me that God Almighty 
is a Baptist,* I answered, *you may have 
it.* I said the same to the Quakers and 
Presbyterians. Firmly believing that all 
mankind were equally dear to God, I d,e- 
clared that all should be equally welcome in 
the house which I had built.** 

Mr. Potter *s friends prophesied that a 
preacher with views similar to his own 
would never appear. By and by these 
same friends laughed as they asked him, 
*' Where is the preacher of whom you 
spoke?** The reply was always the same. 
**He will by and by make his appearance.** 

**Now,** continued Mr. Potter, leaning 
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toward Mr. Murray, his eyes glowing in the 
firelight, **When I saw your vessel on 
shore I heard a voice say to me 'In that 
vessel, Potter, is the preacher you have 
been watching for/ I not only heard the 
voice but believed it, and when you came 
to my door and asked for fish, I heard the 
same voice repeat, ^This is the man I 
have sent to preach in your meeting 
house/ •' 

*^I cannot understand it! What could 
you see in me to make you think me a 
preacher f exclaimed Mr. Murray. 

**What could I see when you were in the 
vessels responded Mr. Potter. **I tell 
you it is not what I saw or see but what I 
feel that makes me sure.'* 

Mr. Murray was amazed and exceed- 
ingly troubled. Long they sat in silence, 
broken only by the soft dropping from the 
logs. The firelight played on the great 
beams of the room and on the faces of the 
two men, the one bronzed and weather- 
beaten but alight with inward fire, the 
other young, sensitive, and shadowed by 
trouble. 

'*You are deceived,** Mr. Murray at last 
exclaimed vehemently. **I am only a 
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broken-hearted man come to find peaceful 
retirement in America. I shall never 
preach here nor anywhere else.'' 

**Do you not feel that God has especially 
shown you his truth!'* 

**I trust he has.'' 

^'Then how dare you hide it from oth- 
ers? You cannot say that you have never 
preached?" 

^'No, but I never shall again. Further- 
more, I have no time even if I had the 
spirit. I am here in charge of valuable 
goods and must sail for New York to re- 
lieve the anxiety of the owner as soon as 
there is a favorable wind." 

**The wind," responded his new friend, 
**will never change, sir, till you have de- 
livered to us in that meeting house a mes- 
sage from God." 

Mr. Murray relapsed into anxious 
thought, his eyes on the fire. The more he 
reflected, the more he wished he had never 
left England. 

Mr. Potter eagerly watched his guest's 
changing face which revealed the inward 
conflict. At last Mr. Murray rose 
abruptly and begged to be shown to his 
room. 
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*' Before you go, will you not lead the 
family in prayer f asked Mr. Potter. 

'* Willingly,'* replied Mr. Murray. 

At the door of the chamber, Mr. Potter 
grasped his hand, saying gravely, *' Think 
over well all I have said.*' 

The request was unnecessary. Mr. 
Murray could think of nothing else. In 
great distress, he spent most of the night 
either on his knees in prayer or walking 
the floor. If it was not God's leading 
which had brought him through a series of 
accidents into an insignificant inlet which 
had never before harbored a vessel the 
size of the Hand-in-Hand it was at least a 
curious coincidence. 

The idea of appearing before people to 
preach, of making a public exhibition of 
himself, was to his desolate heart intoler- 
able. He knew how Relly had been perse- 
cuted in England, and the contempt and 
disaster which had been heaped upon him- 
self. If he preached Universal Redemp- 
tion in this New World, he must face alone 
the united opposition of the clergy. He 
had suffered enough. He felt there was 
no fight left in him. To be let alone was 
all he asked. If it was indeed God's will 
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that he preach, he was willing to make 
the personal sacrifice, but would God have 
chosen a broken reed as his instrument! 
It occurred to him to take the shifting of 
the wind as a sign. Should it change, he 
would go. The long hours of the night 
dragged painfully away and the next 
tnoming he felt sick in mind and body. 

The next few days were days of strug- 
gle. Mr. Potter was not easy to resist. 
To him every event in Mr. Murray *s life 
which had led to his seeking the New 
World, every failure of the captain to 
carry out his purpose, had been a divine 
leading to bring his preacher to Good Luck. 
Toward the end of the week, Mr. Potter 
asked if Mr. Murray would not at least 
consent to preach for him and his neigh- 
bors the following Sunday in the meeting 
house. Seeing only the tavern and one 
Other house in the thick woods, Mr. Mur- 
ray inquired whom he meant by neighbors. 

**0h, there is no trouble about neigh- 
bors,'* said Mr. Potter. **In a radius of 
twenty miles, we can gather more than 
seven hundred people. * * 

When Saturday morning came and no 
change of wind, Mr. Potter begged to be 
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allowed to send the servants to give notice 
of a meeting the next day. Mr. Murray 
would not permit it. 

**If the wind changes this afternoon, I 
shall still go,*' he said. 

No one knows what he suffered in this 
conflict between duty and inclination. As 
evening approached, he reluctantly con- 
sented to allow Mr. Potter to dispatch his 
men on horseback to announce a Sunday 
service. They rode until ten that night, 
spreading the news far and wide. 

Mr. Murray could not sleep. During 
the long hours before dawn he tried in vain 
to decide on some plan of discourse for the 
next day, and at last determined to trust in 
Christ's promise to his disciples, **It shall 
be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall say.'* His inspiration should be an- 
other sign. If God put no words in his 
mouth, he was not His chosen courier. 

The next morning, the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, 1770, dawned clear and beautiful. 
The household was early astir and Mr. 
Potter, confident that the dream of his life 
was about to be realized, went jubilantly 
about the preparations for the day's serv- 
ice. Very different were Mr. Murray's 
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feelings ; he awaited the hour with nervous 
dread. 

Soon the thud of horses' hoofs on the soft 
green turf broke the Sabbath stillness. 
From all directions the people began to ap- 
proach. Some arrived by boat from along 
the shore, but mostly they were on horse- 
back, the wives and sweethearts on pillions 
behind their men. Down the cool green 
forest trails they came, and along the 
winding lanes between the ripened harvest 
fields. Many had been obliged to leave 
home at daybreak, but the lives of these 
country folk were not so full that they 
were unwilling to make sacrifice to hear 
the word of the Lord. They filled the 
meeting house. They crowded the door- 
way and the windows left open to admit 
the fresh sea air. 

It was a silent, reverential company that 
Mr. Murray faced when he ascended the 
small pulpit. Directly beneath him sat 
Mr. Potter, tears streaming down his sun- 
burned cheeks, his face glowing with faith 
and joy. 

Of that first Universalist sermon to be 
preached in America there is no record, but 
we do know that the God he trusted in- 
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spired him. Not only did he greatly move 
Ms hearers, but he preached the cloud 
from his own soul as well. When he re- 
turned to the house Mr. Potter caught him 
in his arms, exclaiming, **Now, I am wil- 
ling to depart. I will praise the Lord, for 
he has sent me my heart's desire.'* 

The people poured into the house from 
the church, eager to greet the new 
preacher. Mr. Potter shook the hand of 
each one, saying fervently, **This is the 
happiest day of my life. There is the min- 
ister God has promised to send me.'' 

Mr. Murray was overcome with emotion 
and breaking away from those who 
thronged about him, he hurried to his room 
and dropped to his knees. **I am, Lord 
God, as clay in Thy hand. Do with me as 
Thou wilt. If Thou hast brought me to a 
new world to make known the grace and 
blessing of a new covenant, be it so, but do 
not leave. me for one instant for without 
Thee I can do nothing." So he prayed. 

Immediately on his return to the com- 
pany, a sailor approached and whispered, 
**The wind is fair, sir." 

**Very well," replied Mr. Murray. 
*'We will sail at once." 
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Mr. Potter was loath to part with him. 
**I am afraid when you get to New York 
you will forget the man to whom your 
Master sent you/' he cried, warmly em- 
bracing hun. 

** There is nothing to make me stay,'' 
said Mr. Murray, **I know not a souL" 

**Ah, my friend, there are many in New 
York who will love and admire you and 
will wish to keep you in the city," said 
Mr. Potter, shaking his head, **but I know 
you will keep your promise and return to 
me. In the meantime, may the God of 
heaven be with you." 

Mr. Murray was too moved to answer 
and after a silent embrace hurried on 
board. There he found his generous 
friend had abundantly stocked the sloop 
with provisions for the voyage. 

At sunset Mr. Potter stood on shore and 
watched the little vessel, slip easily over 
the bar and disappear on the darkening 
ocean beyond. At its prow stood a soli- 
tary man who was never again to shrink 
from the task set him by his Master. 



Chapter VIII 

UNIVEBSALISM AND MB. MURRAY JOUBNEY 
TOOBTHEB 

Very diflferent from the anxious fore- 
bodings which had beset him on the pre- 
vious voyages were Mr. Murray's feelings 
now. In his cabin the scenes of his life 
passed before him and he plainly saw the 
guiding hand of God. **This is the Lord's 
doing and it is marvelous in our eyes,'' he 
exclaimed. The future looked bright. 
To return to Mr. Potter's generous friend- 
ship, to assist him in the fields and to 
preach before an eager band of followers 
on Sunday was a delightful prospect. 

Safely arriving in New York at noon the 
next day, he delivered the sloop to the cap- 
tain of the Hand'in-Hand and took lodg- 
ings till such time as he could get passage 
back to Cranberry Cove. 

Before night the sailors had spread the 
news of the sermon preached at Mr. Pot- 
ter's and many called to beg him to speak 
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in their city. They were so pressing that 
he yielded and preached in the Baptist 
meeting house. The crowd of hearers 
were deeply impressed and urged him to 
remain with them. This he told them was 
impossible because of his pledge to Mr. 
Potter. Then they promised to bestir 
themselves to find means for his speedy 
return to Good Luck, if he would continue 
to preach during his stay in town. 

A week passed before they were able to 
secure him a passage. In the meantime 
he frequently preached and was cordially 
treated by the clergy, who, of course, 
regarded him as a Calvinist. He was 
cautious in presenting his views to couch 
them in Scriptural language upon which 
the hearer a»uld put his own interpreta- 
tion. This was in accordance with Eelly's 
plan to gradually prepare the hearer for 
new truth, leading him gently along when 
his confidence had been gained. 

Nothing was farther from Mr. Murray ^s 
thoughts at this time than a desire to found 
a new sect. He had no wish to antagonize 
the established churches. Indeed, he was 
in full sympathy with them on most points. 
He wished to brighten the old beliefs by 
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what he called the doctrine of hope. Later 
he was severely criticised for this course, 
being accused of hypocrisy, some of the 
clergy affirming he had gained access to 
their pulpits by false pretenses. 

On his return, there was a hearty wel- 
come awaiting him at Good Luck, where he 
settled down happily as one of the Potter 
household. Winter was rapidly approach- 
ing and Mr. Potter was busy harvesting 
his fruit. It was a great delight to Mr. 
Murray to assist him in the fields for his 
lave of farming was as keen as when he 
helped his grandmother in her Irish gar- 
den. Till he realized this, Mr. Potter ob- 
jected vigorously. He wished his guest to 
devote his time to study and offered him a 
generous salary for his Sunday preaching. 

**Ah,'' replied Mr. Murray, **I can think 
best in the field. It requires little study 
to deliver simple, plain, gospel truth; to 
pervert the truth takes a vast deal of 
worldly wisdom.*' 

One night before the open fire, Mr. Mur- 
ray told Mr. Potter he was at last assured 
God had called him to preach. **But I am 
determined,** he went on to say, **to make 
no gain of godliness. I have an abundance 
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of clothing, for I neither expect nor hope 
to live long. I will work in the fields with 
you and eat what yon set before me, but 
I will neither accept any collection nor a 
regular salary. If it pleases the God who 
brought me here to let me remain till he 
calls me hence, I shall be the better 
pleased/* 

Mr. Potter tried to speak, but at first his 
emotions mastered him. Going across to 
Mr. Murray he took him warmly by the 
hand. * * Can it be possible T ' he said brok- 
enly. **This is what I have always 
thought the ministers of God ought to be !** 

** Every one,** replied Mr. Murray, *4s 
not free to do this. If I had a family, I 
should be worse than an infidel not to pro- 
vide for them.** 

The relation between these two men was 
always ideal. The only cloud during these 
happy days was the increasing conviction 
in both that Mr. Murray would not be 
permitted to remain permanently at Good 
Luck. People continued to come twenty 
or thirty miles to the Sunday services and 
the fame of them spread rapidly. Invita- 
tions to preach in distant as well as near- 
by places poured in and could not long be 
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resisted by a man intent upon his Master *s 
business. 

His first visit was to a village eight 
mUes away. In making a round of calls 
there one morning, he found a mother cry- 
ing bitterly as she bent over the sleeping 
baby hugged close in her arms. With 
ready sympathy Mr. Murray asked what 
had happened. She told him between her 
sobs she felt it impossible that her eight 
children could all be elected to salvation. 
The thought that some of them were 
doomed to eternal torment from which 
nothing could save them had taken the joy 
from her life and she knew would one day 
unbalance her mind. 

Picking up a Bible from the table, Mr. 
Murray opened it at random to the twenty- 
seventh psalm, third verse, **Lo, children 
are an heritage of the Lord.*^ With this 
as a text he gave her such unspeakable 
comfort that ten years afterward, when 
they chanced to meet, she exclaimed with 
gratitude, ** Blessed be God, I have never 
had an unhappy thought of my children 
since that morning. I know they are 
God^s.'^ 

One day a little vessel entered Cranberry 
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Inlet bearing an urgent invitation to Mr. 
Murray to preach again in New York. 
His passage had been engaged on the same 
ship and all expenses paid. It would have 
been impossible to refuse such a call, even 
if his feelings with regard to his mission 
on earth had not undergone a complete 
change. It now seemed to him selfish and 
unworthy to refuse to preach. **I am de- 
termined,** he said, ** never again to seek 
directly or indirectly for an open door, and 
never again to refuse entering any door 
that Providence shall open.'* 

His reception in New York was enthusi- 
astic. He had scarcely arrived when a 
subscription paper for the purpose of 
building him a meeting house was circu- 
lated. The response was ready and the en- 
tire amount was subscribed in a day. The 
people refused to take ** No** for an answer, 
not being able to understand his preference 
for Good Luck. After hearing the story 
of the peculiar accidents leading to his ar- 
rival there, and his close relation with Mr. 
Potter,- they unwillingly yielded to his 
strong feeling in the matter. A Baptist 
church was at his service during his stay 
and he preached to crowded houses. 
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In spite of the warm regard shown him, 
he gladly returned to Good Luck after a 
few weeks, his new friends going with him 
to the vessel, where they offered fervent 
prayers for his well being. 

This was the beginning of those mission- 
ary journeys which extended over a period 
of four years, Portsmouth, N. H., being his 
northerly limit Mr. Potter *s, at Good 
Luck, seems to have been a kind of Beth- 
any for him, to which he returned often 
for rest and refreshment. 

As Mr. Murray had foreseen, it was soon 
rumored that his doctrines were heretical. 
He avoided, when possible, the proffered 
friendship of Baptist clergymen, knowing 
it would probably be short lived. One 
venerable judge, quite an oracle in his com- 
munity, very early began to combat Mr. 
Murray *s heresy. Since Murray would 
not listen to arguments that were not Scrip- 
tural, the old gentleman began to search 
the Bible for convincing texts. Shortly 
he confessed that he, and not Mr. Murray, 
was in error and became an ardent up- 
holder of Universal Eedemption. 

Mr. Murray *s popularity with the lay- 
men, but more particularly his absolute 
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refusal to accept collections, increased the 
growing enmity of the clergy, who felt that 
such unworldly conduct put them at a dis- 
advantage. 

A visit to Philadelphia, after repeated 
invitations, produced stormy times in the 
Quaker city. There was no hint of coming 
trouble in his cordial reception. His so- 
licitous friends vied with each other in 
supplying comforts and presented him 
with a good horse that his preaching trips 
might be taken with greater convenience. 

He had an immediate falling out on doc- 
trinal points with a prominent Baptist 
minister who had requested him to preach 
in his pulpit. The invitation was not 
withdrawn, but when Mr. Murray reached 
the parsonage before service, he found a 
goodly number assembled, including a 
young candidate for the ministry. On his 
entrance the clergyman arose, cast a look 
of anger and scorn upon him and without 
a word of greeting, took the young candi- 
date by the hand and led him from the 
house into the church, leaving Mr. Murray 
still standing by the door. Good manners 
seem not to have been an adjunct of re- 
ligion in those days. 
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Although this insult made warm friends 
for Mr. Murray, every church in the city 
was soon closed to him. His followers 
were allowed to engage a clubhouse called 
Bachelors* Hall, some miles out, the au- 
thorities saying they wished to keep the 
new doctrine at least at cannon shot from 
the city. 

His private controversies were endless. 
One Baptist minister told Mr. Murray that 
he walked nine miles every Sunday to 
preach. 

**How many in the congregation T* 
asked Mr. Murray. 

** About one hundred.'* 

**How many of the hundred do you sup- 
pose are elected to everlasting lifef con- 
tinued Mr. Murray. 

^*I cannot tell.*' 

^^Fifty do you think?** 

*^0h, no, nor twenty.** 

**Ten perhaps?** 

** There may be ten.** 

**Can these lost do anything which will 
help their situation?** 

**They might as well try to pull the stars 
from heaven.** 

**Can your preaching help them?** 
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** Certainly not. Every sermon they 
hear will sink them deeper in damnation.'' 

**And so my friend yon walk nine miles 
every Sunday to sink ninety persons ont 
of a hundred in never-ending misery!'' ex- 
claimed Mr. Murray with fine scorn. 

The storm of opposition was now gath- 
ering in many directions. A few clouds 
were visible even at his beloved Good Luck, 
but Mr. Potter's friendship remained un- 
shaken. Mr. Murray cheerily observed 
that while his enemies were very malig- 
nant they were generally at a distance and 
his friends who were very cordial were at 
his elbow. He could have gone his way 
with much less care had it not been for 
those well-meaning but pestilential friends 
who **felt he ought to know what so and 
so said." They reported with dispatch 
and precision much that would otherwise 
have escaped him. The clergy were al- 
most always his enemies. The open oppo- 
sition of declared foes, however bitter, he 
could well endure, but the hypocritical in- 
fidelity of friends wrung his heart. 

On one occasion when on a preadiing 
tour in the neighborhood, he was invited 
out to breakfast and was surprised to 
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find many other guests, including a Bap- 
tist clergyman who had been his inveterate 
foe. The clergyman at once began a dis- 
cussion and became so angry that he 
rushed about the room quite wildly ex- 
claiming, ** Gibberish I gibberish!*^ after 
Mr. Murray *s remarks. It was a distress 
to Mr. Murray that a pretended friend 
should have exposed him to such an un- 
profitable encounter. **As usual, '^ he 
said, **this attack drew me nearer God.*' 

At another place he was asked to dinner 
by an apparently cordial friend. They 
had a long and intimate talk on doctrine, 
but no sooner was Mr. Murray out of sight 
than his host ordered a horse and rode 
about telling jubilantly how he had out- 
witted Mr. Murray's ** cunning, *' and ob- 
tained a true knowledge of his principles. 

In the autumn of 1773 Mr. Murray de- 
termined to fulfill a long deferred promise 
to visit Newport, Bhode Island. The 
chilly evenings and mornings on the jour- 
ney made him feel the need of an overcoat. 
In accordance with his habit he kept silent, 
feeling sure that a well-to-do friend in 
New York would at once observe his need 
and supply it. The day before he left 
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Brunswick, where he had stopped to 
preach, a stranger came to him with pat- 
terns of cloth, asking him to make a choice 
for a great coat. He refused to tell who 
had sent him. 

**You need not,** said Mr. Murray. **It 
is God my Father who has put it into some 
one*s heart to do this.** The coat was de- 
livered promptly next morning before Mr. 
Murray left. On reaching New York he 
learned that the man whom he had ex- 
pected to make the gift was no longer his 
friend. 

While on a side trip in New Jersey he 
was told that Mrs. Trinbath, at whose 
house he had spent that last happy evening 
in Ireland, was in New York. She had de- 
serted her husband and children and had 
fled to America with a private in the 
English army. The shock and grief had 
unbalanced her husband *s mind and finally 
killed him. 

Mr. Murray was always ready to help 
the distressed or to reclaim the wrongdoer. 
Intent on this he returned to New York 
next day, feeling sure he could induce Mrs. 
Trinbath to return to her mother and chil- 
dren. He set on foot inquiries for her 
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whereabouts. The soldier with whom she 
had run away saw Mr. Murray walking 
with the major of his regiment, and sup- 
posed him to be Mr. Trinbath, of whose 
death they had not heard. He hurried 
home to warn Mrs. Trinbath and when Mr. 
Murray arrived, the house was empty. 
Nothing he could say or do would convince 
the neighbors that he was not the injured 
husband and he was overwhelmed with un- 
welcome pity. He left a letter at the lodg- 
ings to prove his identity, but Mrs. Trin- 
bath supposed it a trick of her husband *s 
to gain admittance. His foes distorted 
this incident, affirming that he was Mr. 
Trinbath masquerading as a religious 
teacher and that his wife had run away 
with the soldier to escape cruel treatment. 
The scandal became serious and Mr. Mur- 
ray was so distressed at such an outcome 
to his well meant efforts that his friends 
appealed to the military authorities to 
have the woman produced at a meeting of 
reliable witnesses which they called to- 
gether. Mrs. Trinbath grew hysterical 
when she saw Mr. Murray approaching, 
and without stopping to look, cried out that 
he was her husband and fainted away. 
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When she had recovered suflSoiently to be 
brought face to face with him, she ac- 
knowledged her mistake with much sor- 
row, but refused to listen to any plea for 
her return to Ireland. Notwithstanding 
his public vindication, the results of this 
unfortunate incident were far reaching. 
Mr. Murray, writing of the matter, said 
sadly, ** There was not a thousandth part 
of the pains taken to publish the truth as 
had been taken to spread the slander. It 
was the still, small voice of friendship 
which proclaimed my innocence; the slan- 
der had a thousand tongues.'' 

These various persecutions were hard to 
bear but they aroused great curiosity to 
see the man so talked about, and hundreds 
flocked to hear him. 



Chapter IX 

**THE liOBD WnJi PROVIDE** 

This incident closed^ Mr. Murray con- 
tinued his journey to Newport, stopping 
on the way to preach at New London, Nor- 
wich and Preston. Strictly adhering to 
his decision to accept no collections, he was 
entirely dependent on the hospitality of 
friends or chance companions. His genial 
manners gained entertainment for him 
even among strangers, and neither on this 
trip nor any other was he ever at a loss 
for help. 

He left Preston on horseback in company 
with a Newport minister named Hopkins. 
The distance to the ferry was thirty or 
forty miles and they fell into controversy 
by the way. Very likely the dust and heat 
with the natural fatigue of a long horse- 
back journey had its effect on the clerical 
disposition. At all events, it is certain 
that the temper of Mr. Hopkins rose higher 
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and higher as the sun mounted the 
heavens, and it is likely that Mr. Murray's 
did also. They reached the ferry with no 
very friendly feeling and had a final tilt 
on board before parting. 

**Over there, sir,'' said Mr. Hopkins, 
waving his arm majestically across the 
water toward Newport, *4s my meeting 
house; near by is my dwelling and my 
friends are multiplied." 

**I have no home, meeting house, nor 
friends," responded Mr. Murray, **yet be- 
fore I leave that place I expect to have 
more than one home and many friends." 

Arrived at the other side, Mr. Hopkins 
ignored the laws of hospitality which in 
those days of few inns demanded that he 
entertain Mr. Murray at least for the 
night, and contented himself with point- 
ing out a small shop where he suggested 
directions for obtaining a lodging might be 
obtained, then rode away without waiting 
to see the outcome. 

As it was already dusk, it was necessary 
to speedily find a place for the night, so 
Mr. Murray dismounted and bridle in hand 
flung open the door of the little shop, and 
asked to be directed to the best inn for his 
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horse, always his first consideration on 
the road. 

The solemn proprietor invited him in 
for a cup of tea and summoned the stable 
boy to take care of his horse meanwhile. 
The absence of a woman and the gloomy 
looks and heavy sighs of his host led Mr. 
Murray to feel that he had recently suf- 
fered some great affiction, probably the 
death of the wife, and he was all sympathy 
until the man incidentally mentioned that 
the supposedly deceased lady was away on 
a visit. 

By questions the shopkeeper drew from 
Mr. Murray the story of the day and of 
the parting with Mr. Hopkins. 

** There is not another person in town 
who would have been so lacking, '* ex- 
claimed the man indignantly. **You must 
stay with me to-night, and your horse shall 
have special care. The moment you came 
to my door it was as though some one said, 
*Here is a preacher, take kind notice of 
him,' and I determined to obey the im- 
pulse.'' 

**It was a bright ending to a dark day 
and showed me my Master still cared for 
me," wrote Mr. Murray. 
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His host invited a number of friends to 
spend the evening. It was such a com- 
pany as would be likely to put a wet blanket 
on the most cheerful temper. After the 
introductions there was silence, interrupted 
only by the heavy sighs of the guests. 
Mr. Murray's thoughts flew back to his 
Irish home and the old London days when 
he too regarded a long face as a delight 
to the Lord, and he waited with patience 
for the spirit to move these very religious 
gentlemen to speak, for they evidently were 
very religious. 

After a long interval, a sepulchral voice 
broke the stillness to request Mr. Murray 
to relate his ** experience'* that they might 
judge if he were **a child of God.'' He 
willingly complied and, at the conclusion 
of his story, there was another profound 
silence, punctuated by more sighs. Then 
one gentleman announced that Mr. Murray 
could not be a child of God, his experience 
not being of the true kind. Another in- 
sisted he assuredly was, because he per- 
sonally had felt him to be during the testi- 
mony. The others took sides and the com- 
pany seemed hopelessly divided, but they 
agreed to ask for the use of Mr. Hopkins' 
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meeting house that they might have oppor- 
tunity to hear him preach. Bemembering 
his parting with that gentleman, Mr. Mur- 
ray thought it prudent to refuse to accept 
any favor at his hands. It was then sug- 
gested he speak in that room. Mr. Murray 
objected. 

**You are very difficult,'' said one man 
irritably, **and it is not likely that you 
will be offered any other place.'' 

**I am not anxious about that," replied 
Mr. Murray. **If God wishes me to 
preach. He will provide the place." 

** Perhaps God directed us to make these 
offers." 

**Not so," said Mr. Murray, **else I 
should have received His message to 
preach." 

The company departed, declaring Mr. 
Murray very odd. One man lingered and, 
with the master of the house, spent the 
greater part of the night in conversation 
with Mr. Murray, who declared the con- 
ference so inspiriting that he felt no weari- 
ness in spite of his long hours in the sad- 
dle. 

Next morning, cheerful, though he had 
only a few shillings in his pocket, he wan- 
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dered about seeing the town till noon. 
Daring his absence a committee called to 
ask him to preach next morning for Dr. 
Stiles, who was out of town. In the even- 
ing, when they came for an answer, the 
chairman took Mr. Murray home with him 
to be his guest during his stay. It was the 
beginning of a lasting friendship and for 
many years this house was his occasional 
home. 

The people were greatly pleased with the 
Sunday service and recalled a vote against 
week-day evening lectures, since Mr. Mur- 
ray wished the laboring people to hear the 
gospel without losing either time or money. 
He preached every evening till Dr. Stiles' 
return. That good man received him very 
coldly and refused to allow him to assist in 
the service, to the disappointment of every 
one. 

On Monday morning Mr. Murray was 
told that a minister from New York who 
had arrived the night before had given 
him "a horrid character, '* so said the mes- 
senger. Mr. Murray went before break- 
fast to confront the man, but found he had 
already left town. The report spread like 
fire ; it was the common topic on the parade. 
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Mr. Murray demanded that the accusations 
be investigated. He was charged with the 
following misdemeanors: first, that he 
had formerly labored for his living; sec- 
ond, that he was a married man; third, 
that he had children; fourth, that he had 
been an actor ; fifth, that he had sung songs. 
Such ridiculous charges showed how blame- 
less was the life against which determined 
and remorseless foes could bring no greater 
accusations. 

This attack created great indignation in 
his behalf. As a public acknowledgment 
of their sympathy, a committee of influen- 
tial members of Dr. Stiles' congregation 
waited upon him, requesting him to lecture 
in their church that evening. 

From Newport he went to Providence, 
where he preached for the Eev. Mr. Snow 
to crowded houses, and his doctrines were 
well received. It had been his intention 
to continue to Boston but the season was 
now too far advanced. As it was, winter 
came before he reached Good Luck, the 
calls to stop by the way were so frequent. 

There was a brief season of happy inter- 
course with Mr. Potter, then, in January, 
1773, came another urgent call to visit 
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Philadelphia, which he accepted because 
of the opportunity it afforded to meet vis- 
iting strangers who spread the news of 
salvation as they returned to their homes. 

While in Philadelphia he received sev- 
eral invitations from a Maryland doctor 
to visit him. The man was so persistent 
Mr. Murray, with reluctance, consented to 
go. When his horse was brought to the 
door for the journey it occurred to him 
that he was literally without money. For 
a moment only he hesitated, then his faith 
asserted itself. If God wished him to take 
this journey, somehow He would provide 
for it. Thrusting his foot in the stirrup, 
he was about to mount, when a gentleman 
crossing the street called to ask if he was 
traveling alone and where. 

**To a town in Maryland about eighty 
miles from here,'* replied Mr. Murray. 

**If I had known it an hour ago I would 
have gone with you,'^ said the gentleman. 

**It is not too late now. I will wait for 
you,^' responded Mr. Murray. 

In less than an hour they were off. The 
new friend insisted on playing the host and 
at Chester they dined luxuriously. In the 
middle of the afternoon they stopped to 
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rest. '*Here I had planned to leave you,'^ 
said the gentleman^ ^^but I am unwilling 
to do so/' 

At dusk they reached Newark and Mr. 
Murray's companion took him to the house 
of one of his friends to pass the night. Mr. 
Murray slept serenely, although he ex- 
pected to journey on alone next day with- 
out a cent in his pocket. In the morning 
his new friend bade him an affectionate 
farewell and started home. After break- 
fast Mr. Murray ordered his horse and was 
about to- ride off when the master of the 
house, with great embarrassment, asked 
him to come in again for a moment. 

**I have been impelled all the morning 
to do this thing," he said, **and now I see 
you about to take your leave, I can no 
longer resist it. Will you accept this 
trifle I" and he handed Mr. Murray enough 
money to bring him to the end of his jour- 
ney. **If you do not need it yourself, you 
may meet some one who does." 

With tears of gratitude Mr. Murray told 
him of his penniless condition, and of his 
faith that the Lord would provide. The 
man was overjoyed to be of service and 
pressed Mr. Murray to accept more. 
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**I have enough now for my present 
needs; more would be burdensome,'^ re- 
sponded Mr. Murray, and rode away with 
a light heart. The blessing of God was 
surely upon this journey, for the way had 
been made clear. 

That same evening he reached the home 
of the physician at whose invitation he had 
come. Knowing the man to have a large 
fortune, he was astonished at the poverty 
of his dress and home. Also, he was dis- 
appointed in his conversation, which was 
that of a self-righteous, penurious, Calvin- 
ist. Mr. Murray determined to take the 
first opportunity to inform him of his dif- 
ferent views, feeling that an early parting 
would be best for both. 

There was no guest chamber and he was 
obliged to occupy the same bed with the 
Doctor, who continued to talk after the can- 
dle was extinguished. Mr. Murray soon 
informed him of his belief in Universal 
Eedemption and then, in the darkness, 
calmly awaited the bitter tirade which he 
felt sure would follow. It was quite in the 
line of probability that the irate doctor 
would turn him out of bed and out of doors. 
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There was a long pause and then the Doe- 
tor spoke. 

** You have nothing to fear from me,^' he 
said. **The things of which you speak 
have never before entered my head or 
heart, but so far from being revolted, noth- 
ing would give me more unutterable joy 
than to be assured of their truth. '^ 

Mr. Murray was jubilant. **What as- 
surance do you wish I" he asked. 

**No more proof than a 'thus saith the 
Lord,' '' responded the Doctor. 

** During the rest of the night,'' said Mr. 
Murray, **I preached the gospel according 
to the Scriptures, and it pleased God to 
furnish my mind with such testimony from 
the Bible that I went on from Genesis to 
Eevelation until morning dawned upon 
us." 

The Doctor was completely won by this 
midnight eloquence. 

**I had never seen so great a change in 
any one in so short a time," said Mr. Mur- 
ray. **He was like a new man." 

Although of miserly habits, the Doctor 
had given four hundred pounds towards 
building a meeting house, and he was ex- 
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tremely mortified when lie could not obtain 
permission for Mr. Murray to preach in 
it. The Presbytery had given orders that 
no one should enter the pulpit who had not 
a letter from them. Nor could he gain en- 
trance for him elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. The Doctor urged Mr. Murray to 
remain in the town, promising to build him 
as fine a meeting house as there was in the 
country. / 

**I will devote ten of the forty thousand 
pounds I possess to it, if you will stay,^* 
he said. 

Mr. Murray appreciated his devotion, 
but told him the offer of his whole estate 
would be no temptation. His mind was at 
that time solemnly impressed that, as a 
courier of God, he must not tarry long by 
the way. 

The townspeople were astonished at the 
great change in the Doctor. He was a man 
of uncommon ability and had developed 
into a powerful speaker, though formerly 
morose and somewhat taciturn. He grew 
liberal with his money, not only in the 
cause of religion, but to the needy. To- 
ward Mr. Murray, whose clothing from 
much travel had grown shabby, he dis- 
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played a fatherly care and caused him to 
be fitted to a fine broadcloth suit. 

Mr. Murray stayed some week& with the 
Doctor and the Sunday before his depar- 
ture was engaged to preach at an Episcopal 
church six miles away. On Saturday 
evening a piercing wind from the north- 
west was followed by a severe frost and 
the next day, February 14, 1773, was the 
coldest in Mr. Murray's experience. He 
could not be persuaded to give up his ap- 
pointment and rode the six miles on horse- 
back, accompanied by an ardent admirer. 
They were so absorbed in conversation as 
to be entirely oblivious to the weather and 
the friend declared he wished they might 
ride on forever. It was too cold to use 
the church and the people assembled in 
the schoolhouse, where a huge hearth fire 
kept them from freezing. 

The last night of his stay, like the first, 
was spent in discussion with the Doctor and 
their parting next day was most affecting. 

**God forever bless you and make the 
way plain before you. I am an old man 
and we shall probably never meet again 
in this world, but we shall spend eternity 
together, '^ said the Doctor, putting into 
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Mr. Murray's hand suflScient gold to sup- 
ply him till he reached Good Luck. 

Mr. Murray made an involuntary expres- 
sion of astonishment at the amount of the 
gift. **You are not more surprised than 
I am," said the Doctor. **It is the Lord's 
doing and my former ways are abhorrent 
to me." 

On his journey back he stopped to preach 
at Newark and Wilmington, reaching Phil- 
adelphia in good health and high spirits. 
During the rest of the spring, the whole of 
the succeeding summer, and part of the 
autumn, till October, 1773, his time was di- 
vided between Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York. His journeys were for the 
most part on horseback and he often re- 
gretted the slowness of his progress, giv- 
ing as his excuse, the warmth of his friends 
and the warmth of the weather. 

About this time, Mr. Still, a Baptist 
clergyman, wrote an elaborate letter, full 
of slanders, against Mr. Murray, which he 
read wherever he went, and also caused 
to be printed and sent about the country. 
It was a stab in the dark. Mr. Murray 
never saw the letter nor had any chance 
to defend himself against its charges, but 
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was often painfully conscious of its conse- 
quences. 

On the tenth of October he had the op- 
portunity to return to Newport by sailing 
vessel, and there was great rejoicing 
among his friends. Believing that peace 
was for the good of all, he sent word to 
Dr. Stiles that he did not intend to attempt 
to occupy his pulpit. There was no need 
on this visit to sue either strangers or 
enemies for favors. His prophecy to Mr. 
Hopkins was abundantly fulfilled; he had 
**many homes and many friends.'^ His 
admirers were numbered among all sects 
and classes, even the Jews being friendly. 
The Governor granted him the use of the 
statehouse and he preached also at the 
prison and often for Mr. Kelly. Many 
were eager to erect a meeting house and 
only awaited his promise to remain per- 
manently with them before starting the 
work. That promise they failed to get. 
Mr. Murray still insisted his mission was 
to sow the seed, leaving others to reap. 
Not being able to carry out their plan, the 
people endeavored by private gifts to add 
to Mr. Murray's comfort. 

While in New Jersey he had published a 
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book called **A Specimen of Apostolic 
Preaching.'* It consisted of selections 
from the writings of Belly, and was printed 
at Bnrlington, New Jersey. To defray the 
expense, Mr. Murray had sold his horse. 
When this came to the knowledge of his 
Newport friends they promptly presented 
him with another. 

From Newport he went to East Green- 
wich, stopping with his good friend Var- 
num, afterward General Vamum of the 
Continental Army. Mr. Murray never 
measured his labors by the going down of 
the sun nor by his physical infirmities and, 
though ill during his stay, he spent one 
night in discussion with Judge Potter, who 
ever afterward spoke of him with great 
affection. 

Once more he planned going as far as 
Boston but hesitated to make the start. 
He was still undecided, when he was intro- 
duced to a Mrs. Hubbard from that town, 
who urged him to go, and invited him to 
make his home with her during his stay. 
Finding he would, in all probability, reach 
Boston before her return to the city, she 
gave him a letter to her husband. 

Mr. Murray stopped to preach at Paw- 
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tuxet and then went on to Providence. 
Immediately on his arrival, he was invited 
to spend the evening with Mr. Snow, with 
whom he had been friends on his former 
visit. He found the parlor nearly filled 
by members of the congregation. Pro- 
ceedings began with the nsual long and sol- 
emn silence, which Mr. Snow finally ended 
by saying, ^^We realize that by far the 
greater part of this town are anxious to 
hear you and we suppose your friends will 
apply for our meeting house. Since your 
last visit, we have heard strange reports 
of you — ^f or one thing — that you believe all 
mankind will be saved. I have thought 
proper to call together certain of my 
church members that they may examine 
you and determine if it is proper to open 
our church doors.'' 

After many questions and much discus- 
sion, Mr. Snow called the company to or- 
der. ' ' Well, my friends, you know the rea- 
son of my bringing you together ; you can 
now determine respecting Mr. Murray's 
again entering our pulpit. I would have 
you speak freely." 

One gentleman said it was the most con- 
venient place and the people wished to 
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hear; he could see no reason why Mr. Mnr^ 
ray should be shut out. Another objected, 
saying his conscience would not allow him 
to consent. A third wisely said, ' ^ The peo- 
ple will go to hear him wherever he 
preaches. If he is wrong, he cannot con- 
taminate the house. I most devoutly bless 
God I have been present. I have received 
more light than I ever did before.'' 

The majority agreed with the last 
speaker. Mr. Murray assured them he 
had no intention of preaching anything but 
Christ Jesus, and him crucified for every 
human being. It was agreed that he should 
be allowed to use the church, and so with 
the consent of pastor and people, he 
preached again and again to large congre- 
gations. 

When he left, Dr. Hughs, a prominent 
member of the church, said to him, ^^I re- 
joice that you dare be honest. How long 
it will continue I know not. At present 
you are boldly facing danger without fear. 
Continue, I beseech you, to declare unmixed 
truth, though all men should be against 
you.'' 
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Chapter X 

MASSACHUSETTS HEABS THE NEW GOSPEL 

On the twenty-sixth of October, 1773, he 
took a seat in the stage for Boston, and late 
in the evening of the same day arrived in 
town. He had a letter to Mr. Hubbard 
and another to Major Paddock, but was 
unwilling to disturb strangers at so late 
an hour, and was undecided what to do. 
One after another the travelers were 
dropped till he was alone in the coach. As 
the driver received no directions from his 
solitary passenger, he very civilly asked, 
** Where will you be set down, sir!'' 

^*Put me down at some decent tavern," 
said Mr. Murray. 

While the coachman deliberated, a young 
man approached and asked, '^Is Mr. John 
Murray in the coach?'' 

*^ I am he," said Mr. Murray, putting his 
head from the window; **how can I serve 
yout" 
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'^By allowing me to serve you, sir/' re- 
sponded the young man, doffing his hat and 
laughing. *'My mother, Mrs. Hubbard, 
wrote to father to be on the watch for you. 
I am to take you home with me.'' 

^*Thus," said Mr. Murray, ^'was I met 
in Boston by the good Providence of God." 

From the Hubbards he received great 
kindness. Major Paddock was less cordial 
but very civil and introduced him to others 
who proved valuable friends. 

On the evening of Saturday, October 30, 
1773, Mr. Murray preached for the first 
time in Boston in the hall of the factory, 
which was a large building opposite the 
place where the Park Street Church now 
stands. The following evening, Sunday, 
he preached again and the congregation 
was too large for the hall. His text was 
Zachariah, ix, 9. 

Monday night he spoke in the parlors of 
Mr. Peck, who had hospitably insisted on 
entertaining him during his stay in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Peck's residence was on Mer- 
chants Eow. The friendship of this gentle- 
man, whose upright dealings had won for 
him the title of '^Honest Peck, the hatter," 
did much to advance Mr. Murray's cause. 
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The news of his arrival in Boston trav- 
eled to Newburyport and a number of in- 
fluential citizens sent one of their number, 
a Mr. Little, up to town commissioned to 
bring Mr. Murray back with him. Shortly 
they traveled down together and Mr. Mur- 
ray was surprised to find a large crowd 
gathered at the coach office to welcome him. 

Mr. Parsons, the clergyman in whose pul- 
pit he was to preach, seemed a little dis- 
turbed that he presented no ministerial 
credentials, but after Mr. Murray's first 
sermon he never failed to conduct him to 
the pulpit and sit beside him throughout 
the service — a strong proof of personal ap- 
proval. 

As a guest of Mr. Little, Mr. Murray 
occupied the chamber that had formerly 
been Mr. Whitefield's. That famous 
preacher had died in Newburyport but a 
short while before and his admirers often 
commented on Mr. Murray's likeness to 
him, both in appearance and in preaching. 
Their approbation would have been less en- 
thusiastic had they known that Mr. Murray 
believed the glad tidings he preached ap- 
plied to all men, and not merely to the 
elect. Realizing this, he built no hopes on 
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the continued approval of these people, but 
followed the policy he had tried in other 
places of gaining confidence and interest 
before proclaiming Universal Redemption. 

*^I still hold with Mr. Relly," he wrote, 
*'that the gradual dawn of light will even- 
tually prove more beneficial to mankind 
than the sudden burst of meridian day. 
Thus I content myself with proclaiming 
the truth in Scriptural language.'' 

He was two weeks in Newburyport and 
on the tenth of November, 1773, left for 
Portsmouth, where he was cordially re- 
ceived and his various personal needs 
amply provided for. The largest church 
in town was none too large to hold his con- 
gregations. 

After a flying return visit to Newbury- 
port he went back to Boston on Wednes- 
day, November 17. There he found his 
friends literally with their Bibles in their 
hands, searching the Scriptures for proofs 
of Universal Salvation. Mr. Murray com- 
piled a list to show where certain passages 
might be found. ^^ Proofs that all the in- 
spired writers were Universalists," was 
the heading placed above it. 

Mr. Peck, to whose home he went, re- 
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ceived him as a returning son and his wife 
begged Mr. Murray to write to England 
that in the New World he had found a 
second mother. 

There was in the city a small body of 
people calling themselves Deists, whom Mr. 
Murray addressed several times, often ar- 
guing points of difference with their leader 
after the discourse. ^* Election'* fre- 
quently came up for discussion. 

**I admit,'' said Mr. Murray, on one of 
these occasions, *'that many are ^elected,' 
that is, are especially called of God. A 
governor is elected by a commonwealth, a 
council, senators and representatives are 
elected, but are the rest of the people there- 
fore consigned to perdition?" 

His little audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded him, one of the number exclaim- 
ing, ''The plan of salvation is worthy of 
God. We congratulate you, dear sir, as 
the ambassador of God." 

The hall of the factory and Mr. Peck's 
parlors were now entirely too small for his 
audiences. Mr. Peck, as a leading mem- 
ber of Eev. Andrew CroswelPs church, 
urged that he occupy that pulpit. As Mr. 
Croswell had not displayed much f riendli- 
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ness, Mr. Murray consented with reluc- 
tance. 

On Friday, November 26, he preached in 
Faneuil Hall, his text being, '^If the son 
therefore make ye free, ye shall be free 
indeed. * * The following morning had been 
fixed for his departure andv the audience 
crowded about him with affectionate fare- 
wells and entreaties for his speedy return. 
Many went with him to Mr. Peck's, where 
the rest of the night was spent in search- 
ing the Scriptures and in spiritual commu- 
nion. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday Mr. Mur- 
ray preached for Mr. Snow in Providence, 
and then began a leisurely journey through 
Connecticut and New York to Good Luck, 
which he did not reach until the last of 
January, 1774. 

Of his stay in New London he wrote par- 
ticularly, saying, ''I delight to dwell upon 
the days I passed in New London.'' Then 
follow the naines of those for whom and 
for whose children he asked God's special 
blessing because of their faith. 

He remarked on this journey the increas- 
ing difficulty to get people to accept ex- 
planations couched in Scriptural language. 
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They were continually demanding, **Tell 
us in your own words what you believe. '* 

On the ninth of April, 1774, he received 
'^an affectionate and solemn call" to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, which he refused, 
still feeling his special work was to spread 
the gospel. 

The spring and early summer was di- 
vided between Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York. At Philadelphia he spent 
much time in the prison with a number of 
men condemned to death, giving them com- 
fort and help. ^*The proclamation of the 
tender mercies of God were more effectual 
than the thunders of Sinai," he wrote to a 
friend. 

The twentieth of July he left New York 
for a preaching journey through Connecti- 
cut and Ehode Island. The zeal and affec- 
tion of his friends along the way gave him 
great satisfaction. 

On the sixteenth of August the Governor 
of Ehode Island sent a request that he 
preach that day from Mark xiv, 10. Mr. 
Murray complied and the Governor ex- 
pressed warm approval of the sermon. 

September 14, 1774, he again reached 
Boston, where his friends had been eagerly 
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expecting him, and gave him a royal recep- 
tion. He remained throughout the au- 
tumn, preaching in the hall of the factory, 
at private houses and at Faneuil Hall. 
Once he attempted to speak in Mason's hall 
but the throng was so great that it was 
necessary to adjourn to more commodious 
quarters, even after the text had been 
given out. 

Scurrilous bits referring to Mr. Murray 
now began to appear in the Boston papers. 
They all accused him of being a Eellyite. 
One of these items, coming to the notice 
of a little band of people in Gloucester who 
had read Belly's book and were already 
secretly in sympathy with its doctrine, they 
sent Mr. Winthrop Sargent, one of their 
number, to Boston to beg Mr. Murray to 
come to them. Mr. Sargent reached Bos- 
ton on October 31, and shortly after, when 
his engagements permitted, Mr. Murray 
returned with him, staying nine days and 
preaching in the Baptist church. 

Not since his arrival at Good Luck had 
he found such inspiriting conditions. 
Here the seed was already sown and flour- 
ishing. He said of this visit in a letter 
to a friend, ^'I had traveled from Mary- 
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land to New Hampshire without meeting a 
single individual who appeared to have the 
smallest idea of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
but here in this remote place, I have found 
a few people upon whom the light of the 
gospel has more than dawned.*' 

Once more in Boston he yielded to the 
persuasions of Mr. Peck and other prom- 
inent people and occupied the pulpit of Mr, 
Croswell. This church, which had for- 
merly belonged to the French Protestants, 
was located on the next lot east of that on 
which the second Universalist or old 
*^ School Street Church '* afterward stood. 

At the close of Mr. Murray's sermon, 
delivered in the meeting house on the sec- 
ond of November, the Eev. J. Bacon, pas- 
tor of the Old South Church, ascended the 
pulpit steps and warned the people against 
believing the false doctrine they had just 
heard. 

**Now, I like this," exclaimed Mr. Mur- 
ray, rising to his feet when the clergyman 
had finished. '^No. bush fighting here nor 
secret slander ! I am so much gratified at 
this open dealing that it is with extreme 
reluctance I find it necessary to dissent 
from the gentleman in opinion." 
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With no uncertain terms he then replied 
to Mr. Bacon. When some in the audience 
would have checked the discussion, Mr. 
Murray begged that they be uninterrupted. 
The talk proceeded and ended with fairness 
and courtesy. 

Vastly different were his encounters with 
Mr. Croswell. On the Wednesday evening 
after his return from Gloucester, while he 
was preaching in Mr. CroswelPs pulpit, a 
quantity of water was thrown in the win- 
dows on the audience, and an egg which 
missed its mark was aimed at Mr. Murray. 
If these insults were not encouraged by 
Mr. Croswell they at least did not meet his 
disapproval. 

The following day a slander against Mr. 
Murray was published in the paper over 
Mr. CroswelPs signature, though he had 
previously promised not to make use of the 
press for any further attacks. Mr. Mur- 
ray wisely made no printed response, but 
sent him a private letter, demanding that 
he be given a chance to vindicate himself 
at a public meeting in the School Street 
Church. The letter was no gentle effusion 
and greatly enraged Mr. Croswell, who 
promptly sent it back, declaring he would 
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have nothing further to do with Mr. Mur- 
ray, ''the apostate/' 

On the following Sunday evening, when 
Mr. Murray reached the meeting house, he 
found the congregation in an uproar and 
Mr. Croswell, with a number of violent ad- 
herents, upon the stairs of the pulpit block- 
ing the way. Mr. Murray made no resist- 
ance, but turning to the congregation, re- 
quested that Mr. Croswell be heard with 
patient attention. 

Instantly there was profound silence. 
Mr. Croswell went into the pulpit and de- 
livered a violent denunciation of Mr. Mur- 
ray, asserting that he was a disciple of 
Eelly, a blasphemer who believed that all 
mankind would be saved. There was 
plenty of invective but nothing of argu- 
ment in the harangue. 

At its conclusion Mr. Croswell passed 
rapidly down the aisle as though the busi- 
ness of the evening was over. In vain Mr. 
Murray asked him to remain and hear his 
reply. Mr. Croswell did not even pause. 
Then once more Mr. Murray appealed to 
the breathless congregation to see justice 
done and forcibly detain Mr. Croswell. 
The departing clergyman, whose haste re- 
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sembled flight, was accordingly captured 
and placed in a pew. 

Mr. Murray began his answer by express- 
ing regret that self-defense demanded that 
he combat an old man and a minister from 
his own pulpit. The controversy between 
the two was hot and long and on Mr. Cros- 
welPs part wholly lacking in dignity and 
Christian spirit. As a final taunt he cried, 
**Come, come, leave off hiding and tell 
these people in plain English that God 
loves them all.'* 

**I will, sir,'' boldly replied Mr. Murray, 
*^in as plain English as I can command. I 
am commissioned to say to every individual 
before me, that God loves you and that you 
are not to accept this declaration upon my 
bare word; you have the word of a God 
who cannot lie; who proclaims Himself 
loving unto every man ; who has given you 
proof positive of His love ; His love has pre- 
served you from ten thousand dangers, 
given you ten thousand blessings. Your 
civil and religious liberties are blessed 
proofs of the love of your God. These 
manifestations are merely temporal but I 
am authorized to add, in plain English, 
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that God loves the soul and He has proved 
this love by the gift of His Son." As Mr. 
Murray continued in the same strain with 
increasing eloquence, Mr. Croswell came 
forth from the pew, mounted the pulpit 
and, in his efforts to stop the discourse, 
began kicking Mr. Murray's legs, pulling 
the skirt of his coat, and trying to shoulder 
him out of the pulpit. **Have done, have 
done,'' he cried. **You have said enough, 
enough ! ' ' The congregation had been pre- 
viously displeased at Mr. Croswell 's re- 
fusal to answer Mr. Murray's questions 
and their indignation was not lessened by 
this performance. 

** Blessed be the name of the Lord," 
wrote Mr. Murray afterward, **for He not 
only gave me words to speak but did not 
suffer me to lose my self-control." 

Next night the service was uninterrupted 
but on Sunday evening his enemies had 
sprinkled the church furnishings with 
asafoetida. Notwithstanding this, the place 
was packed with people, and Mr. Murray 
with difficulty reached the pulpit, which he 
found so soaked with the stuff, that he was 
nearly suffocated. Gasping, but deter- 
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mined, he proceeded with the service. 
**The God of my life was abundantly sufl5- 
cient for me/' he said. 

Many times during the sermon a volley 
of stones was flung in the windows. They 
produced confusion and alarm in the con- 
gregation but no one was injured. At last 
a jagged stone, weighing about a pound 
and a half, was thrown in the window be- 
hind Mr. Murray, barely missing his head. 
Calmly he stooped to pick it up and, hold- 
ing it aloft before the people, exclaimed, 
**This argument is solid and weighty, but 
not convincing.'' 

From all parts of the house came cries 
of, **Pray, sir, leave the pulpit; your life 
is in danger." 

**Be it so," he returned; **I am as ready 
and willing to go now as I shall be fifty 
years from now," and went on with his 
discourse. 

Perhaps his courage shamed his enemies. 
At all events, for two or three evenings 
there were no disturbances, then the busi- 
ness of stoning him in the pulpit began 
again. This time his friends were so seri- 
ously alarmed that they formed a strong 
guard about him and conducted him home. 
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Certainly the elders of the church needed 
the spirit of love which Mr. Murray taught 
when they would stoop to so persecute a 
man of blameless life because he was aflSrm- 
ing in their midst that a just God had not 
doomed two-thirds of their fellow beings 
to never-ending misery. 



Chapter XI 

**ONE WHO NEVEB TUBNED HIS BACK'' 

"Simple duty hath no place for fear." 

Whittisb. 

On December 14, 1774, Mr. Murray again 
visited Gloucester. After his stormy en- 
counters in Boston, the staunch faith and 
warm friendship of this little band of Relly- 
ites was a divine blessing to him. He was 
persuaded to make Gloucester his per- 
manent home but consented only when it 
was agreed that he should still be free to 
spend several months each year in mis- 
sionary journeys. He lived happily with 
Mr. Sargent, an ardent admirer, and one 
of the influential men of the place, and 
would accept no salary, his simple needs 
being supplied as usual by his watchful 
friends. Every day the constantly increas- 
ing little company met, like the disciples 
of old, for prayer and praise. 

**Here,'' wrote Mr. Murray, **my God 
grants me rest from my toils ; here I have a 
taste of heaven.'' 
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For twenty years, till he removed to Bos- 
ton in 1793, he lived at Gloucester, and it 
was the place where most of his pastoral 
labors were conducted. 

These days of peace were but a breathing 
space before the next tempest. Gloucester 
was the first place in which he immediately 
announced his belief in final Redemption. 
He and his little band of workers were soon 
summoned before the church to give their 
reasons for absenting themselves from pub- 
lic worship. The usual result followed the 
investigation; Mr. Murray was no longer 
allowed to preach in the Baptist meeting 
house. Before long not only he, but seven- 
teen influential people of the town, all his 
friends, were excommunicated. 

The civil authorities also took action and 
he was summoned from bed at Mr. Sar- 
gent's, where he had been ill for some time, 
to answer to a new charge, conspiracy 
against the Colonies, the War of the Revo- 
lution being then in progress. The Com- 
mittee of Safety chose to regard him as an 
English spy in the pay of Lord Nortii. 
The accusation was not only absurd but 
particularly ungrateful and cruel. 

In May, 1775, through his friendship with 
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General Greene and General Vamnm, he 
had been appointed chaplain to a Bhode 
Island brigade stationed at Jamaica Plain. 
When Washington took command of the 
army at Cambridge^ the other chaplains, 
all Mr. Murray ^s bitter enemies, presented 
a petition requesting his removal on ac- 
count of his ** pernicious doctrines'^ which, 
they asserted, were corrupting the morals 
of the soldiers. General Washington's an- 
swer was to forward to General Greene 
an order appointing Mr. Murray chaplain 
to three of the Rhode Island brigades in- 
stead of one. The commission sent to Mr. 
Murray provided for a liberal salary. It 
was returned to General Washington with 
a polite note of thanks, and the request that 
he be allowed to retain his post as volun- 
teer only. 

On reading the letter Washington ob- 
served, with reference to the refusal of the 
money, **Mr. Murray is a young man now; 
he will live to be old and repentance will 
be the companion of his age.'' He was a 
false prophet; never once did Mr. Murray 
regret his failure to accumulate wealth. 
He served the army faithfully till a serious 
attack of bilious fever compelled his re- 
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moval to Mr. Sargent *s. His influence 
with the soldiers had been strong for good^ 
even the officers remarking the change for 
the better in morals and manners. 

Gloucester felt the effects of the war 
keenly, and no sooner was Mr. Murray able 
to leave the house than he undertook a 
journey in mid-winter to raise money to 
relieve the wants of the destitute women 
and children. General Washington and 
prominent army officers, as well as Mr. 
Murray's private friends, gave liberally, 
and the sum realized was a large one. It 
was wisely distributed by him and relieved 
much suffering. 

This well-known service was ignored 
when, in February of the following year, 
1777, the Committee of Safety brought its 
ridiculous charge. Failing to get him out 
of town as a heretic, his enemies undoubt- 
edly thought to take advantage of the high- 
strung, patriotic temper of the people to 
work his ruin. 

He was warned not to attend the meet- 
ing, as the few friends he had on the Com- 
mittee could not be present. To shirk an 
encounter with a foe was never his policy, 
and, although almost too weak to stand, he 
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obeyed the summons and answered readily 
all manner of insulting questions about his 
past life. For his army record, he proudly 
referred them to his friends, General Wash- 
ington and General Greene. He defied 
any one to find an act or word during his 
seven years* residence in the colonies which 
was not loyal. The Committee well knew 
his record but cared nothing for facts. 

Though it was a severe winter and the 
roads almost impassable, the chairman de- 
manded that he leave town, saying that the 
Committee would not be responsible for the 
violence of a mob. 

**Sir,** said Mr. Murray, **I feel such a 
confidence of innocence here,'* putting his 
hand on his heart, **that I know not what 
it is to fear. It is with perfect composure 
that I commit myself to God and the laws 
of the Commonwealth.** He stood his 
ground manfully until his bodily weakness 
obliged him to go home. 

There followed the darkest period of his 
life in the New World. Twice after that 
he received an order to leave town within 
five days. Mobs threatened him, stones 
were thrown at him in the streets, and as 
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he traveled about churches were closed 
to him. Private houses were not large 
enough to accommodate his hearers and he 
held his meetings sometimes in theaters and 
circus tents. Bams were fitted up for serv- 
ice, and such meeting houses were common, 
especially in New Hampshire. **We felt 
ourselves highly accommodated,'' he said, 
^4f we had a clean one.'' 

An attempt was made to expel him from 
town as a vagrant, since he owned no prop- 
erty. Mr. Sargent promptly presented 
him with a comer of his garden, giving 
him a deed to the land, which made him a 
freeholder in Gloucester. 

It was certainly not a serene life, nor 
one conducive to devout meditation that 
Mr. Murray now led. He was the captain 
of a church militant. His little company 
of Rellyites were the advance guard of 
liberal thought in the New World, and 
every man was a warrior, was obliged to 
be, however peaceful his inclinations. 

Once when Mr. Sargent and he were sit- 
ting by the winter fire, they were startled 
by what they supposed was the roar of a 
rising tempest. As the sound grew louder, 
they could distinguish the hoots and the 
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yells of the angry mob which came rushing 
down the main Street of the little town and 
surrounded the house, threatening to ride 
Mr. Murray out of town or bum the house 
over his head. What diverted them from 
their purpose we are not told. Possibly 
it was his own magnetic personality. 

As far back as his early life in England, 
Mr. Murray had evidenced the power to 
control the passions of men. Political 
riots were common at the time and, one 
night, in returning from a meeting, he got 
in the midst of a violent mob armed with 
sticks and stones and bent on the killing 
of an unpopular oflScer, as well as the de- 
struction of certain public buildings. A 
messenger had been hastily dispatched to 
call the militia to disperse the rioters when 
Mr. Murray mounted a box and began to 
address them. At first the deafening up- 
roar drowned his voice, but little by little, 
he gained the attention of those about him 
and when the soldiers at last arrived, they 
found the crowd quietly dispersing. Then 
an old nobleman came forward and, grasp- 
ing his hand, exclaimed, ** Young man, I 
thank you. I do not know your name, but 
I bear testimony to your wonderful abil- 
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ities. By your exertions this night you 
have saved much blood and treasure/^ 

Throughout these dark Gloucester days, 
he was cheered by the stanch fidelity of his 
friends and his unwavering faith in the 
care of a loving God. 

Mr. Murray was not the only one to 
suffer; XJniversalists eveiywhere bore 
their share of trial bravely. Conspicuous 
among the persecuted were Mr. Eddy and 
General Gridley. Mr. Eddy was an influ- 
ential member of the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence, still one of 
the most prominent churches in the city. 
He was suspected of inclining to XJniver- 
salism and was tried for heresy. The 
string of epithets applied to this good man 
by his pastor could hardly be repeated in 
polite society. The trial resulted in ex- 
communication, which was publicly carried 
out, the heretic being required to stand in 
the broad aisle of the church and to listen 
to the reading of his sentence and to an 
anathema giving him over to the buffetings 
of Satan. He bore all this with such re- 
markable dignity and meekness, though he 
was a man of much spirit, that certain 
members of the congregation repented 
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their harshness and went to him privately 
to beg him to return to their communion. 

**If/^ he said, **you will take me back 
as publicly as you have expelled me, I will 
come/' 

This they refused to do, and he joined 
a small group of XJniversalists, which met 
together occasionally, though no society 
was established till 1831, a year after Mr. 
Eddy's death. 

Bichard Gridley, surveyor and civil en- 
gineer, was a Boston man. He had been 
a British soldier, commanding the artillery 
under Wolfe at the fall of Quebec, but at 
the breaking out of the war for Independ- 
ence, he replied, in response to an inquiry 
from England as to his sympathies, **I 
shall fight for justice and my country." 
He planned the fortifications at Breed's 
Hill and himself trained the guns on the 
British, June 17, 1775. He also raised the 
breastworks at Dorchester Heights and was 
conspicuous throughout the war for his 
bravery and loyalty to the Colonies. At 
his furnace in Stoughton, Massachusetts, 
the part of the town now Canton, he made 
for the patriot army the first cannon and 
mortars ever cast in the country. In 1777, 
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Washington ordered him to construct the 
fortifications of Cape Ann and protect the 
harbor at Gloucester. While there he at- 
tended the services of Mr. Murray and 
became a decided and enthusiastic Univer- 
salist. When the war was over and a great 
peace celebration was held in the meeting- 
house at Stoughton, General Gridley was 
left out in the cold, uninvited and forced to 
remain at home, his conspicuous services 
to his country all ignored because of his 
liberal faith. 



Chapter XII 



**THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH*^ 



"Most can raise the flowers i^ow, 
For p,ll have got the seed." 

Tewntson. 

The Gloucester friends of Mr. Murray, 
in 1779, had formed themselves into what 
they considered an organization, and built 
a plain little meeting house in which, on 
Christmas day, 1780, they held service. 
This was the first Universalist Church to 
be built in America. 

A sea captain in the congregation pre- 
sented them with a small crank organ, 
which he had captured from an English 
ship during the Eevolution. It had three 
barrels, each arranged for ten tunes, but, 
alas, they were found to be wholly inap- 
propriate for religious services, so another 
barrel of ten tunes was added, and these 
ten tunes supplied the congregation with 
music for fifteen years ! 

150 
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The members of the little society exr 
pected amioyance from their former church 
brethren, but anticipated no serious trou- 
ble, since the Declaration of Rights drawn 
up for the Colonies provided that **no sub- 
ject shall be hurt, molested or restrained in 
his person, liberty or estate, for worship- 
ing God in the manner and season most 
agreeable to the dictates of his own con- 
science/' Also, ^Hhat all religious socie- 
ties shall, at all times, have the exclusive 
right of electing their public leaders and 
contracting with them for their support 
and maintenance^'; but the intolerant au- 
thorities in Gloucester were angered be- 
yond measure at the presumption of the 
seventeen disgraced and excommunicated 
members in daring to form a new organiza- 
tion and had no notion of tamely allow- 
ing the new church to exist. They would 
teach these rebellious ^^Rellyites'' that 
laws could be made to serve the ends de- 
sired by those who enforced them! The 
Elders were backed by the authority of the 
Church, almost equal in importance to that 
of the State. 

The Baptist Church of Gloucester, from 
which Mr. Murray's little band had sep- 
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arated, was the ** Territorial Ori;hodox 
Church,'' which meant, in Colonial times, 
that the people in that district were bound 
to contribute to its support, whatever their 
religious convictions. This made endless 
trouble whenever a new church was formed. 
The people might finance the new society, 
but the obligation to the old one continued. 
Therefore, notwithstanding their excom- 
munication, the members of Mr. Murray's 
congregation were still assessed for the 
current expenses of the Baptists. When 
they refused to pay, the sheriffs seem to 
have been particularly malicious in seiz- 
ing articles which it would most annoy 
their owners to lose. The captain of a 
brig, on the eve of leaving the harbor on a 
long voyage, had his anchor taken from 
him. Mr. Winthrop Sargent, who enter- 
tained largely, lost all his table furnish- 
ings. This was in the autumn of 1783, and 
the members of the ** Independent Church 
of Christ," as the Gloucester band called 
themselves, at once began legal proceed- 
ings to establish their right to support the 
church and pastor of their own choosing, 
and no other, relying on the already estab- 
lished laws in the Declaration of Rights, to 
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enable them to assert their independence 
of the Baptist Church, if they could prove 
that Mr. Murray was a religious teacher; 
this was the joint in their armor at which 
their enemies aimed. The Orthodox elders 
insisted that a man who believed in Uni- 
versal Redemption could not be so consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Murray was urged to allow the 
prosecution to proceed in his name, almost 
its only hope of success, in the opinion of 
the lawyers. His reluctance to appear as 
principal in a suit in which money was in- 
volved after his years of patient, faithful 
service, **free as the sunshine, ^^ was pa- 
thetic. His distress was so keen that 
many friends entreated him to dismiss all 
thought of the matter; but when a per- 
sistent lawyer finally made him realize how 
far-reaching would be the good if this right 
to freedom of choice could once be estab- 
lished, he immediately gave his consent, 
accepting the situation as one more sacri- 
fice demanded for his Master's cause. 

After repeated trials at Salem and Ips- 
wich, beside many private hearings, all ac- 
companied by discouraging reverses, the 
case was finally decided in June, 1786, in 
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favor of the Gloucester Church. Then 
Mr. Murray had an abundant reward for 
his concession in the satisfaction that 
through his instrumentality religious lib- 
erty had made a great stride forward. 

**I have been the happy instrument/' he 
wrote, **to give a death wound to that 
hydra, parochial persecution.'* 

The agitation with regard to Mr. Mur- 
ray was no mere local disturbance, but 
spread throughout the Colonies. It is in- 
conceivable that any religious teacher could 
now make such an upheaval in the estab- 
lished order of legislative affairs. In those 
days, when the Parish was the Town, and 
the affairs of Church government closely 
interlocked with those of the State, Mr. 
Murray's heresy became a matter of grave 
civil importance. 

About this time the convention for draw- 
ing up the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth was in session at Boston. Mr. Sar- 
gent and other good friends of Mr. Murray 
were delegates, but there were others on 
the committee who were seriously alarmed 
at the rapid spread of his teachings. An 
attempt was made to insert clauses to ef- 
fectually silence, if not to drive him from 
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the State, and also to prevent the establish- 
ment of other TJniversalist churches in 
Massachusetts. 

One article submitted announced that, as 
good morals were essential to the preserva- 
tion of civil society, and the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments 
was essential to good morals, all people 
should be enjoined to attend and support 
those religious teachers who preached such 
doctrines. The debate was long and fiery, 
but the resolution was finally rejected. 

Then followed an attempt to juggle the 
article, as finally presented to the people, 
by adding to the clause, **and every de- 
nomination of Christians shall be equally 
under the protection of the laws,'' the 
words, ** except such whose principles 
are repugnant to the Constitution.'' Of 
course, Universalism would have been 
judged *' repugnant to the Constitution," 
and it was well known that both these 
changes were aimed solely at the follow- 
ers of Murray. The bitter antagonism of 
the authorities was a severe personal trial, 
but it furthered the cause of Universalism 
as nothing else could have done. 

While this was in progress, a prosecu- 
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tion against Mr. Murray for performing a 
marriage ceremony was commenced, on the 
ground that he was not an ordained min- 
ister. The verdict went against him and 
he was fined fifty dollars. Realizing that 
this meant a succession of suits of like na- 
ture, and undoubtedly with like results, his 
friends advised him to leave the country 
till an appeal for a reversal could be made 
to the legislature. Mr. Murray felt the 
wisdom of the advice, and on the sixth of 
January, 1788, he embarked for England, 
his passage being paid and ample provi- 
sion made for his stay abroad by the Bos- 
ton Universalists. Also he was provided 
with many letters of introduction which 
gained him cordial recognition throughout 
England. In London, where he arrived in 
March, he was hailed as ' ' the famous Amer- 
ican preacher, ^^ and received calls from 
various parishes to remain as permanent 
pastor. These signs of approval more 
than balanced the opposition which his 
doctrines often aroused. He had no desire 
to remain abroad longer than necessity de- 
manded. His thoughts and love were with 
the adopted country, which had given him 
new life and interests, and he was in all 
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respects a loyal American. The only tie 
to the Old Worid was his aged mother, 
whose joy at his return and pride in his 
developed powers was one of the chief de- 
lights of the visit. 

The petition sent by the Gloucester 
church to the legislature was successful, 
and Mr. Murray returned to America in 
the early summer, on the same ship with 
John Adams and his wife. It was a long 
and stormy voyage; even after reaching 
Portland harbor, they were detained some 
time waiting for a favorable wind, but, with 
the congenial company on board, the time 
passed pleasantly. At Mr. Adams ^ special 
request, Mr. Murray preached every Sun- 
day and sometimes during the week. He 
reached Boston in July, and the day of his 
arrival the Governor gave a receptioi;! in 
his honor, and there was great rejoicing 
among the liberals. 

Almost his first act on landing was to 
publish his marriage intention, and in 
October, 1788, he married, at Salem, the 
widowed daughter of Mr. Sargent, Mrs. 
Judith Stevens. She was a beautiful 
woman, of remarkable learning for those 
times, and a writer of some reputation. 
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Her energy and strength of will were lav- 
ished without stint in behalf of Mr. Mur- 
ray, whom she regarded as a saint exiled 
from heaven for the good of New England. 
There were times when her zeal was greater 
than her tact, but much should be forgiven 
such affection.* 

Determined to take no more risks, the 
Gloucester society appointed Christmas, 
1788, as the day to renew the ordination 
of their pastor. Purposely, the event was 
observed with great ceremony, and given 
all possible publicity. An elaborate ac- 
count of the proceedings was published in 
the Centinel of January 3, 1789. During 
the service the committee presented Mr. 
Murray with a Bible as a solemn seal to 
his ordination. He preached from the 
text, "The harvest is plenty but the labor- 
ers are few.'^ 

The sermon was peculiarly appropriate 
to conditions among Universalists. Until 
the close of the Eevolution the only 

*Th^e were two children by this marriage, a son 
dying in infancy, and a daughter, tJTulia, who grew up 
and married but none of whose descendants are now 
living. 
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churches with any kind of organization 
were at Gloucester, Boston, Newport 
and Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The 
scarcity of ministers seems to have been a 
serious drawback to the work. In 1785, 
there were but thirteen, not nearly enough 
to provide settled workers in the places 
eager for them. Many of the New Eng- 
land towns could have preaching but once 
in three months. Another source of em- 
barrassment was the difficulty in obtaining 
the money for salaries, and most of the reg- 
ular ministers were obliged to work at some 
trade during the week. Many of them 
were teachers, but all occupations were rep- 
resented. Mr. Parker of Portsmouth, one 
of the most eloquent preachers and a close 
friend of Mr. Murray, labored hard at his 
trade of blacksmith. Nearly all had fam- 
ilies and were unable to follow Mr. Mur- 
ray's example of free service. 

In 1776, while in New Jersey, Mr. Mur- 
ray published from the London edition a 
hymnal entitled ** Christian Hymns, Poems 
and Spiritual Songs,'' by James and John 
Belly. At the close of the book is printed 
a list of subscribers which gives some idea 
of the strength of the active Universalist 
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sympathizers in New England. There are 
two hundred and twenty-three names, sub- 
scribing for four hundred and sixty-eight 
books. Providence, Rhode Island, leads in 
the number of subscribers and Gloucester 
in the number of copies taken. 

It was so continually urged against the 
Universalists that they had no organization 
and so were not a religious body, that they 
soon felt the need of drawing together in 
some association to rid themselves of this 
source of annoyance, as well as for their 
mutual help and encouragement. As a re- 
sult of Mr. Murray's urgent efforts the 
New England societies held their first con- 
vention at Oxford, Massachusetts, in Sep- 
tember, 1785, and decided on the name 
**Universalisf Previous to this time 
they had been given no permanent, distin- 
guishing title, but had been called **Eelly- 
ites, ' ' ' ' Restorationists, ' ' * * Redemption- 
ists, ' ' and less frequently, ' * Universalites. ' ' 
We think of a convention as a large body 
of people. There were present at this one 
nine laymen and four ministers. Of course 
this ought not to be taken as an indication 
of numerical strength. The country was 
unsettled, traveling diflScult and the people. 
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impoverislied from a long war, had neither 
time nor money to leave home. There 
were seventeen present at Philadelphia in 
May, 1790, when a general convention was 
held and articles of faith drawn np. This 
was a peculiarly diflScult task. The Uni- 
versalists had come from all denominations, 
and had but one common ground of belief, 
the final redemption of all mankind. They 
even differed as to punishment after death 
or the duration of that punishment, if there 
were any* One of their most recent and 
prominent converts, Dr. Winchester, then 
believed that the wicked would be tor- 
mented only a few ages or millions of years, 
for which astonishing liberalism he had 
been expelled from the Methodist Church; 
yet these early fathers exercised toward 
each other such tolerance and wisdom that 
they were able to formulate a creed which 
was an offense to none. The knotty 
problems were either ignored for the time, 
or couched wholly in Scriptural language, 
upon which the believer could put his own 
interpretation. This was the oflScial creed 
of the Universalists till the Winchester con- 
fession adopted in 1803. 



Chapter Xm 

THE CBEST OP THE HILL 

"Before his joum^ eloees, 
He Bhall find the stubborn thistle, bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses.^ 

Tbkittson. 

In 1785 the Boston Universalists pur- 
chased Dr. Mather's old meeting house at 
the corner of North Bennet and Hanover 
streets and on October 23, 1793, Mr. Mur- 
ray was installed as pastor. It was agreed 
that the Gloucester parish might command 
his services in any need and that a portion 
of his time should still be theirs. 

Now that Mr. Murray had a wife and 
family dependent on him, he was obliged to 
accept a stated salary but he yielded to the 
necessity with reluctance. For thirteen 
years he had taken from day to day **what 
the Lord provided. '^ He exercised the 
same faith with regard to his preaching, 
and depended wholly on the inspiration of 
the moment. 
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**Had I prepared my sermons,'^ he often 
said, **my English wonld have been more 
elegant, but I should have missed the joys 
and blessings of a life of faith.'* 

Shortly after his removal to Boston, he 
bewailed in a letter to a friend the high cost 
of living in the city. **I suffer much from 
the high prices,'* he wrote. ** Though 1 
have twenty-two dollars a week. Butter is 
twenty cents a pound; eggs sixteen cents a 
dozen ; milk six cents a quart ; the best beef 
nine cents a pound and we are obliged to 
pay our maid in the kitchen one dollar a 
weekl'* 

Mr. Murray had now reached the Indian 
Summer of his life and it held golden re- 
wards for the previous days of conflict 
when he had sought the path of duty rather 
than that of pleasure. There were still 
battles to be fought, but friends were nu- 
merous and powerful. The Boston parish 
regarded him with unlimited confidence and 
affection. His relation with his young 
people was unique among New England 
ministers for he not only encouraged their 
innocent pleasures but made merry with 
them himself. 

Mrs. Murray was a great help always in 
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parish work, but she sometimes carried her 
championship of her husband to great 
lengths. Hosea Ballon once supplied the 
Hanover Street pulpit for several weeks 
while Mr. Murray was in the South. On 
the last Sunday Mrs. Murray was much 
displeased with the ground he took on aome 
doctrinal point. During the prayer she 
beckoned a member of the choir to her and 
asked him to announce that the doctrine to 
which they had listened that morning was 
not the doctrine usually taught from that 
pulpit. Unwillingly the gentleman did so 
just after the singing of the last hymn. 
Mr. Ballon merely remarked courteously, 
* 'You have heard what the brother has said, 
I beg you to take note of the same,'* and 
pronounced the benediction. This incident 
made a tremendous stir. The congrega- 
tion was indignant and held a meeting after 
service to appoint a committee to call on 
Mr. Ballon that evening with an apology. 
The unfortunate member of the choir was 
severely dealt with, but it did not seem to 
occur to any one that it was possible to deal 
with th6 chief offender, Mrs. Murray. 

September 4, 1793, the year Mr. Murray 
came to Boston, a General Convention was 
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held at Oxford, Massachusetts, and the or- 
ganization then formed has never since 
failed to hold a yearly meeting. 

The Universalist ministers were fre- 
quently challenged to debates by the leading 
clergy of other denominations. These dis- 
cussions, which drew together large audi- 
ences and did much toward the rapid 
spread of the faith, were usually a keen 
battle of wits, well worth listening to and 
much enjoyed even by those who had no 
vital interest in the outcome; they were 
something of a social function — ^like the 
singing school. The ammunition for this 
warfare was drawn almost wholly from the 
Bible and the ease with which the opposed 
clergy hurled texts at each other proved 
they had at least searched the Scripture. 
Mr. Murray was an adept at this kind of 
controversy. 

Down in Pennsylvania there was a travel- 
ing preacher of the same name. Rev. Noah 
Murray, who was also keen in argument. 
On one of his journeys he was challenged 
to debate by a Baptist clergyman. The 
two sat down together at sunset with their 
Bibles. The Baptist had secured the only 
large Bible with concordance in America, 
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hoping thus to duly impress and dishearten 
his adversary at the start. At sunrise they 
were still at it, but with this difference — ^the 
Baptist had changed his views, to the great 
indignation of his flock, and his subsequent 
liberal preaching so angered them, that his 
resignation was demanded. 

In Boston at a later day. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and Hosea Ballon had a famous 
debate. At its close, there was an open 
discussion, in the course of which Dr. 
Beecher quoted from Psalms 9:17, **The 
wicked shall be turned into hell and all na- 
tions that forget God.'* 

**Now, Brother Ballon,^' he said, turning 
to him, **I have got them into hell, let's see 
you get them out I'* 

**In Eevelations we are told,'* responded 
Father Ballon, calmly, ** * Death and hell 
delivered up the dead which were in them, 
and death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire. * Now, Brother Beecher, I have got 
them out, let's see you put them back 
again!'' 

Mr. Murray still traveled during the 
summer and in 1790 visited Philadelphia, 
where the Universalists had never ceased to 
endeavor to secure his services perma- 
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nently. They now offered him a house and 
a yearly income of £400 if he would consent 
to become their pastor. They were willing 
to give him abundant time to settle his 
Eastern affairs. The offer was a tempting 
one, especially as the church was made up 
of people of unusual intelligence and high 
position. The family of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was among the number. Mr. Murray 
could not make up his mind to leave the 
New England friends who had so loyally 
stood by him in his hours of trial. 

It was during this summer that he made 
a special pilgrimage to Good Luck — a sad 
one — for his old friend, Mr. Potter, had 
passed away. The heat was intense and 
the long dusty ride with no cordial welcome 
to be anticipated at its close was disagree- 
able in the extreme. He arrived at sunset 
and took a solitary walk about the place. 
As he neared the kennel, a strange dog 
growled and strained at its chain to get at 
him. He passed the garden where Mr. Pot- 
ter and he had so often worked together; it 
was overgrown with weeds and brambles. 
Years ago they had planted trees in op- 
posite comers; his own was green and 
sturdy, Mr. Potter's withered and dead — 
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'*as it should be/* said Mr. Murray. '*I 
could not bear, in my grief, to see anything 
flourishing when the master of the fields 
was no longer there.** 

In the qniet grove back of the meeting 
house, he stood with uncovered head by the 
grave already bright with delicate wild 
flowers. Shafts of sunset light came 
through the trees and made a little cathe- 
dral of the place. The rustling of the 
leaves or the song of a bird as it sank to 
rest were the only sounds to break the si- 
lence. Long Mr. Murray stood with over- 
flowing eyes. **0h, why did I not come 
oftenerf I might have done,** he cried. 
It was the old regret, old as man. Always 
the things we might have done so easily 
are those that torment. 

As he went back to the house, Mrs. Pot- 
ter came to meet him; neither could speak 
for emotion, but they sat long in silent com- 
munion on the rustic seat which Mr. Potter 
had built beneath the trees. 

On Sunday morning he stood once more, 
and for the last time, in the little pulpit. 
There were many old friends in the congre- 
gation but the majority were strangers. 
Looking through the open window toward 
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the lonely grave beneath the trees, Mr. 
Murray preached a sermon that was partly 
a memorial to the dead and partly a clarion 
call to the living to close in the ranks and 
press forward. 

In his will, Mr. Potter had left the meet- 
ing house with the acre of land surrounding 
it * * To my ever dear friend, John Murray. * * 
Owing to the mismanagement of the execu- 
tors, who brought in fraudulent bills, a 
portion of the estate had to be sold to sat- 
isfy the demands upon it. When the deed 
was passed no reservation of the meeting 
house was made and the little church subse- 
quently came into the hands of the Metho- 
dists. 



Chapter XIV 

ACBOSS THE BOBDEB 

"The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day." 

Longfellow. 

His years of fatiguing travel with ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather and the 
nights he had spent in prayer and preach- 
ing, began to tell upon Mr. Murray's vigor- 
ous frame. At sixty-nine, he was an old 
man and growing very feeble. His mind 
was keen as ever and his genial spirits were 
still the life of every company he entered* 

He was present at the installation of Eev. 
Edward Turner at Salem, June 22, 1809, 
and made the dedicatory prayer. It was 
almost the last time he took part in any 
special service. Mr. Eichards of Ports- 
mouth preached the sermon. The eager 
attention of the white-haired ** Father Mur- 
ray,'* as they had begun to call him, so 
moved Mr. Richards that he suddenly 
turned and seized him by the hand, exdaim- 
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ing in the words of Elisha to Elijah, **My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and 
the horseman thereof. ' * The act was start- 
lingly sudden and Mr. Murray shook with 
emotion. 

On October 19, 1809, came the stroke of 
paralysis which made him a helpless crip- 
ple for six years. He bore the trial with 
patience and sweetness. If there was any 
time when he showed rebellion of spirit it 
was when the bells rang for church on Sun- 
day and he could not obey their call. 
Then sometimes he turned his face to the 
wall to hide the tears which streamed 
down his cheeks. 

Once in a while at some special service or 
when the weather was particularly favor- 
able, he was taken to chutch. On such oc- 
casions, the waiting people rose and stood 
in reverential silence as their white-haired 
old pastor was carried down the aisle by 
his strong young friends. 

The Bible seemed always open before 
him. Mrs. Murray said that **he enjoyed 
excursions into all literature, but the Bible 
was his home.*' People came to him with 
their joys and their sorrows. Clergymen 
of differing denominations sought his ad- 
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vice or his interpretations of dispnted 
Scriptural questions. 

On the morning of August 27, 1815, he be- 
came alarmingly ill, but he rallied and his 
physician told him there seemed to be no 
immediate danger. 

**Is the time again put off!'* he ex- 
claimed, with a touch of impatience. **I 
want to go home.^' 

Friday morning, September first, he 
seemed to lose consciousness of his sur- 
roundings. His right hand moved perpet- 
ually in a familiar preaching gesture as 
though he were addressing some invisible 
congregation. When Mrs. Murray bent 
her ear to his constantly moving lips, she 
found he was repeating text ^fter text of 
Scripture. Saturday evening the restless 
hand was quiet and the whispering lips 
were stilled. At six o'clock on Sunday 
morning, September 3, 1815, without a sigh 
or quiver, John Murray went **home,^* as 
he had longed to do. 

The funeral was held the following day 
from the North Bennet Street Church. 
The pulpit and galleries were hung with 
black and a long procession of the little 
children he had loved preceded the body up 
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the aisle. Mr. Murray's dear friend and 
successor at Gloucester, Eev. Thomas 
Jones, preached the funeral sermon, with 
the text from Ecclesiastics xii, 7. The 
Eev. Hosea Ballon of Salem, and the Eev. 
Edward Turner of Charlestown, offered 
prayer. 

He was buried in the Sargent tomb in 
the Granary Burying-ground. No stone 
marked the spot, and as the years went by 
there was a growing feeling among the now 
prospering Universalists that this was not 
a fitting burial for their great apostle who 
had stirred the country with the tidings of 
Universal Love. The means for the pur- 
chase of a lot at Mount Auburn and the 
erection of a monument was raised by vol- 
untary contributions and on June 8, 1837, 
the removal took place. 

There could be no greater proof of the 
change which had been wrought in public 
sentiment toward the Universalists than 
the tribute of this last service. The First 
Church was not large enough to hold the 
crowd which was patiently waiting outside 
when the doors were thrown open at two 
o'clock. Sebastian Streeter preached an 
impressive sermon from Joshua xxiv, 32: 
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''And the bones of Joseph, which the diil- 
dren of Israel bronght np ont of Egypt, 
bnried they in Shechem, in a parcel of 
ground which Jacob bonght of the sons of 
Hamor." 

It was one of Boston's dreariest days, 
with a cold east wind and a drizzling rain: 
yet in Ihis town where he had been treated 
with contempt and even stoned, his body 
was followed to Monnt Anbnm by a proces- 
sion three-qnarters of a mile in length and 
the crowd stood in reverent silence abont 
the grave as Father Ballon preached the 
committal sermon. 

There is probably not a person in the 
world to-day, and certainly there has not 
been a Universalist for many years, who 
holds the same views as did Mr. Murray. 
Long before his death it was a bitter cross 
to him that so many of the ministers whom 
he loved diflfered from him on doctrinal 
questions, but the essential prindple for 
which he fought and suffered, the final 
reconcilement of every soul with the will 
of Qody is still the cornerstone of our faith. 

Although we have gained so much by our 
acceptance of the liberal thought, one can- 
not but fed in reading the old records that 
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we are in danger of losing a valuable part 
of our birthright. One never realizes how 
far he has sailed from shore till he looks 
back at the ever widening distance between 
himself and land. So it has seemed in 
looking backward that we are drifting very 
far, some of us, from the safe harbor of 
prayerful consecration which made this 
pioneer of the liberal faith, willing to bear 
dheerfully, the contempt of his neighbors 
and the persecution of the State. 
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